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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fdte.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  <f  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  ttw  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  Chen  he  may  go  onfharless.—Oz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


o 

COMMENTS. 

Tbe  week  has  been  comparatively  barren  of  political 
incident ;  but  we  have  a  highly-important  subject  of 
comment — which  is  in  itself  one  mass  of  comments — in 
the  Returns  just  printed  from  tbe  borough  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  respecting  the  working  of  the 
Licensing  Act.  More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  large 
towns  have  sent  replies  to  the  questions  submitted  to 
them,  and  the  result  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely  favour¬ 
able  to  the  existing  system.  With  few  exceptions  the 
mayors  and  other  respondents  concur  in  bearing  witness 
to  the  highly-beneficial  operation  of  the  Act  of  1872. 
In  some  instances  we  are  assured  that  drunkenness  has 
been  on  the  'increase  during  the  past  two  years ;  but 
there  is  a  very  decided  preponderance  of  opinion  that 
the  greater  number  of  cases  coming  before  the  Courts 
i.s  due  mainly  to  the  stringency  of  Lord  Aber- 
dare’s  Act,  to  the  inability  and  unwillingness  of 
publicans  to  harbour  drunken  men,  and  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  police  in  apprehending  tipsy  men 
without  waiting  for  them  to  become  disorderly.  With 
regard  to  the  restriction  of  hours,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  reversion  to  the  former  limits,  the  balance  of 
opinion  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  leaving  things 
as  they  are.  The  excitement  which  arose,  in  the  first 
instance,  about  the  earlier  closing  of  public-houses  very 
soon  subsided ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Govern¬ 
ment  will  persist,  after  receiving  these  returns,  in 
meddling  with  the  time-table  of  the  Act.  In  brief,  it  is 
manifestly  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  most  able  to 
form  a  valuable  opinion  that  the  Act  of  1872  has  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  country ;  and  that  if  certain 
changes  appear  to  be  necessary  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  no  very  drastic  operation  is  called  for  on  the 
grounds  of  high  public  utility. 


A  notion  prevails  with  some  otherwise  acute  people 
that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  working-men,  if  not 
an  actual  majority  of  the  labouring  classes,  who  are  of  a 
strictly  Conservative  turn  of  mind,  who  detest  the 
Radical  artisan -leaders,  and  who  are  especially  strict  in 
the  matter  of  church-going  and  Sabbath  observance. 
Thus  we  have  often  seen  it  asserted  that,  if  the  work¬ 
ing-men  of  England  were  polled  throughout,  they  would 
be  found  to  bo,  on  the  w'hole,  opposed  to  the  opening  of 
museums  and  libraries  on  Sunday.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
for  instance,  recently  asserted  this  when  he  took  his 
deputation  of  delegates  (who  were  not  delegates)  to 
enlighten  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  But  from  the  Spectator 
one  might  have  expected  something  more  reasonable,  or 
at  least  more  argumentative,  than  the  affirmation  that 
the  defeat  of  Mr  Taylor’s  motion  was  “  really  due  to  the 
fear  of  the  working-classes  of  promoting  in  any  way 
what  they  thought  might  come  to  involve  a  custom  of 
demanding  labour  on  a  Sunday.”  How  has  this  fear 
been  expressed  ?  What  great  public  meetings,  what 
numerously  signed  memorials,  what  representative  action 
or  declai*ations  have  come  from  the  working-classes  in 


favour  of  the  prevailing  form  of  Sabbatarianism,  at  all 
comparable  with  those  which  have  come  from  them  in  a 
contrary  sense  ?  Or,  granting  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  working-men  are  opposed  to  the  rationalisation  of 
Sunday,  is  it  conceivable  that  their  opposition  is  based 
on  the  “  fear  of  a  demand  ”  of  additional  labour  on  their 
part  P  At  all  events  these  Sabbatarian  artisans  have 
not  declared  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify 
the  assertion  that  the  rejection  of  the  proposed  change 
was  in  any  great  degree  due  to  them. 


The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  the  locked- 
out  districts  has  done  valuable  service  by  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wretched  manner  in  which  thousands  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  are  housed,  or  rather  hovelled,  more 
like  pigs  in  a  sty  than  human  beings.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this.  We  have  known  it  ever  so  long,  and  do  not 
seem  to  care.  In  London  itself  there  are ‘man-piggeries 
which  will  stand  comparison  with  any  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  we  almost  wonder  that  Parliament  has  never 
thought  of  setting  up  the  worst  of  them  in  a  corner  of 
Hyde  Park,  that  all  ’  the  world  may  see  this  grand  net 
result  of  English  civilisation.  The  subject  would  be 
sickening  if  it  were  not  so  suggestive ;  and  perhaps,  if 
we  go  on  forcing  people  to  look  those  dirty  facta  in  the 
face,  our  grand-children  in  the  twentieth  century  may 
begin  to  think  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  As  for 
our  own  legislators,  the  most  charitable  supposition  we 
can  make  is  that  they  are  too  much  disgusted  with  the 
filthy  condition  in  which  our  poorest  classes  live  to  do 
anything  more  than  hold  their  noses  and  shut  their 
mouths. 


There  is  indeed  a  Royal  Commission  in  existence,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  which  is  con¬ 
sidering  what  use  can  be  made  of  our  waste  lands ;  and 
it  may  be  that  it  will  see  its  way  to  recommending  tbe 
application  of  a  few  acres  to  tbe  provision  of  homesteads 
for  working-men.  Such  at  all  events  was  the  feeling  of 
a  meeting  recently  held  at  Cinderford,  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  Resolutions  were  passed  asserting  that,  in  any 
Act  passed  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  waste  land  in  the 
forest,  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  a  working 
man  to  secure  sufficient  ground  for  a  cottage  and  garden 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  40Z.  per  acre,  the  payments  to 
be  extended  over  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years. 
During  the  meeting  it  was  stated  that  there  were  many 
acres  of  waste  land  around  the  various  collieries,  which 
could  not  be  purchased  because  of  the  restrictive  prices 
placed  upon  them ;  and  as  a  consequence,  hundreds  of 
miners  were  compelled  to  walk  three,  five,  and  even  six 
miles,  night  and  morning.  If  such  considerations  as 
these  produce  their  due  effect  upon  the  Commissioners, 
and  ir  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  are 
attended  to  by  Parliament,  we  may  yet  see  some  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  state  of  things  described  by  the  special 
correspondent  afore- mentioned. 


Although  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  reverend  members  of  the  General  Assembly  now 
sitting  at  Edinburgh  seem  to  be  in  remarkably  good 
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Bpiritfl.  Darii^  the'debate  the  other  day  on  the  Patron¬ 
age  Bill,  Sir  liobert  Anstrnther,  was  making  a 
hnmorous  speech  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  patronage, 
paused  to  refresh  himself  with  a  pull  from  the  venerable 
Moderator’s  tumbler,  apparently  under  the  impression 
that  it  contained  nothing  stronger  than  water.  Sir 
Robert  made  a  wry  face,  and  the  Assembly  was  con¬ 
vulsed  with  laughter  for  several  minutes.  Meanwhile 
the  “  Fathers  of  the  Church,”  the  venerable  members 
who  sit  round  the  Moderator’s  table,  improved  the 
occasion  (sly  old  dogs !)  by  passing  the  tumbler 
round,  and  tasting  the  contents,  to  see  what  it 
was  that  had  excited  the  temperate  baronet’s  dis¬ 
pleasure.  It  was  needless  for  the  reporters  to  say 
that  little  remained  for  the  Moderator’s  personal 
consumption.  We  were  not  prepared  after  this  to  find 
in  the  account  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
reverend  Assembly  that  “  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  intemperance  was  anything  but  hopeful 
in  tone.”  This  Committee  must  surely  be  composed 
of  teetotallers.  Nor  were  we  prepared  for  the 
harsh  decision  of  the  genial  old  Fathers  on  an  appeal 
by  an  Aberdeen  student,”  whose  Presbytery  had  refused 
to  admit  him  to  the  sacred  ministry.  The  complaint 
against  this  gentleman  was  that  **  he  had  a  want  of 
gravity  and  prudence  ”  ;  and  his  complaint  against  the 
Presbytery  was  that  daring  his  theological  examination 
”  his  trains  of  thought  had  been  broken  by  the  talk  of 
the  members.”  It  was  further  alleged  that  on  being 
rejected  by  the  Presbytery,  he  had  “  stated,  with  threat¬ 
ening  language  and  attitude,  that  he  would  meet  Mr 
M’Alister  elsewhere.”  It  would  not  have  surprised  us 
if  the  humane  Assembly  had  sustained  the  appeal  made 
by  this  rejected  aspirant  to  holy  orders,  but  we  admit 
that  even  a  Scotch  Presbytery  must  draw  the  line  some¬ 
where,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  admire  so  much 
as  outsiders  the  pluck  of  a  Divinity  student  who  offered 
to  fight  them  all  round. 


case.  The  publicity  of  his  conviction  will  be  harder  for 
his  lordship  to  bear  than  a  month’s  imprisoment  would 
be  for  a  costermonger. 

Whether  what  one  writes  for  the  public  is  absolutelv 
one’s  own  property  or  not,  the  law  leaves  very  much  in 
doubt.  There  is,  of  course,  a  well-defined  copvriabfc 
for  most  literary  productions,  which,  after  due  precautiLg 
have,  been  taken,  cannot  be  infringed  with  imnun’f 
But  it  requires  very  little  ingenuity  to  enable  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  publisher  virtually  to  reproduce  a  novel 
which  has  hit  the  public  taste.  When  we  pass  from 
words  to  ideas,  the  definition  of  property  natnrallv 
becomes  more  diflScult ;  and  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  delivered  on  Tuesday  last,  plainlv 
denies  the  existence  of  a  property  in  ideas.  A  plagiarism 
of  words  passes  at  a  certain  point  into  literary  theft  for 
which  the  original  author  may  claim  damages ;  but  the 
appropriation  of  ideas  is  (perhaps  fortunately  for  moat 
of  us)  unpunishable.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  writer 
of  a  dramatic  novel  has  no  better  right  to  adapt  it  for  the 
stage  than  anybody  else;  although  he  is  clearly  the 
creator  of  that  which  gives  to  the  play  its  literary  and 
pecuniary  value.  This  is  undoubtedly  hard  measure  to 
mete  to  those  whose  ideas  are  their  bread  and  cheese. 


We  cordially  hail  the  foundation  in  Naples  of  a  sister 
society  to  that  which  in  our  own  country  has  done  so 
much  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  A 
noble  band  of  Italians  have  been  vieing,  for  some  years 
past,  with  the  humanitarians  of  England  and  America  ; 
and  it  is  a  cheering  sign  of  the  times  that  so  much 
progress  has  latterly  been  made  throughout  the  civilised 
world  in  such  ideas  as  those  which  place  the  blessings  of 
peace  above  the  glories  of  war,  and  hold  the  meanest 
living  animal  worthy  of  the  protection  of  the  law.  But 
Signor  Testa  do  Nunzi  has  greater  difficulties  to  contend 
with  than  had  the  founders  of  our  English  Society.  In 
Italy  the  Church  has  been  persistently  on  the  side  of 
cruelty,  and  the  people  have  been  expressly  taught  that 
there  is  no  crime  in  tormenting  a  dumb  brute,  because — 
forsooth  ! — it  is  not  “  a  Christian.”  Non  e  Gristiano 
seems,  in  these  later  days,  to  be  as  much  the  signal  for, 
and  justification  of,  cruelty  to  a  brute  as  the  Christianus 
sum  was,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  for  the  persecution  of 
the  followers  of  Christ. 

Nothing  is  worse,  says  an  old  adage,  than  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  that  which  is  best.  With  equal  truth  we 
may  assert  that  the  crimes  of  men  in  the  most  exalted 
position  are  immeasurably  more  disgraceful  than  the 
crimes  of  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale. 
W e  need  no  other  inducement  to  hold  up  for  reprobation 
the  offence  of  a  man  named  Macdonald,  who  was  fined 
five  pounds  by  the  Brighton  magistrates  on  Wednesday 
last  for  cruelty  to  a  horse.  He  had  driven  the  animal 
on  the  previous  Sunday  in  quest  of  pleasure,  and  at 
night,  apparently  from  the  same  motive,  he  flogged  the 
tired  brute  with  a  thick  stick,  leaving  on  its  bSiy  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  weals,  some  of  which  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  bleeding.  Justice  would  seem  to  require 
that  the  culprit,  being  a  lord,  should  be  punished  more 
severely  than  if  he  had  been  a  costermonger ;  but,  un- 
fortunatelv,  justice  is  not  always  in  strict  etiquette.  A 
penalty  of  five  pounds  is  perhaps  no  punishment  at  all 
to  Lord  Macdonald ;  but  here  is  the  compensation  of  the 


The  election  of  M.  de  Boargoing  for  the  department 
of  the  Nievre,  with  the  Republican  five*  thousand  votes 
behind  him,  and  the  Royalist  nowhere,"  seems  to  have 
created  an  extremely  painful  impression  in  Paris,  where 
all  except  the  Bonapartists  are  alarmed  by  the  spectre 
of  a  third  Empire.  The  Radical  Rappel  wrote  on  Tues¬ 
day  in  the  following  strain  : — “  What !  we  have  paid 
only  five  milliards  to  Prussia,  and  the  last  war  cost  only 
fifteen  milliards !  What !  we  had  only  two  armies  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  enemy !  We  lost  only  two  provinces ! 
The  Empire  has  brought  on  us  three  invasions  only ! 
Surely  all  this  is  nothing.  We  have  got  a  few  more 
milliards  in  our  pockets.  We  have  still  some  flags  left. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  may  be  gone,  but  we  still  possess 
the  Champagne.  Therefore,  look  sharp,  and  give  us  a 
Bonaparte,  for  we  must  have  one.  The  great 
Bonaparte  died  yonder,  and  so  did  the  little  Bona¬ 
parte,  but  there  must  be  another  somewhere.  Of  coarse 
there  is  ;  in  fact,  there  are  two— the  Councillor- General 
of  Corsica  and  the  schoolboy  of  Woolwich.  Let 
the  choice  be  made  at  once.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
The  task,  so  well  begun  at  Waterloo  and  Sedan,  must 
be  finished.  Such  is  what  the  37,000  electors  of  the 
Nievre  have  just  said.  And  now,  ye  Royalists,  are  you 
satisfied  ?  All  that  you  have  done  against  the  Repuhlio 
you  have  done  for  the  Empire.”  We  believe  that  the 
terror  of  the  Radicals  is  exaggerated  ;  for,  whether  the 
election  of  M.  de  Bourgoing  be  declared  valid  or  not, 
there  is  already  evidence  that  the  Legitimists  and 
Orleanists  will  take  warning  by  this  first-fruit  of  the 
recent  measure  which  gave  back  half  the  mairies  in 
France  to  men  of  known  Bonapartist  proclivities.  All 
that  is  wanted  for  the  complete  organisation  of  the 
public  is  that  Frenchmen  should  recognise  the  Empire 
as  its  only  alternative  ;  and  every  circumstance  which 
tends  to  deepen  this  conviction  should  be  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  Radicals. 

M.  Gambetta’s  fine  speech  at  the  funeral  of  Count 
d’ Alton  Sh4e,  who  had  the  political  courage  to  cast 
aside  in  middle  life  all  his  aristocratic  traditions  and 
enrol  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy,  contains 
an  interesting  passage  on  the  responsibility  under  which 
the  orator  conceives  the  popular  party  to  lie  in  respect 
to  such  converts.  Having  described  the  secret  sorrow 
with  which  the  Count  found  himself  received  with  cold¬ 
ness  and  hesitation  by  the  Democracy  (with  the  deepest 
feeling  of  which,  dread  of  the  old  theocratic  principle> 
ho  showed  his  sympathy  in  the  memorable  words, 
uttered  in  the  Assembly  of  his  own  order : — “  I 
neither  Catholic  nor  Christian  ”),  M.  Gambetta  pleaded 
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that  the  remembrance  of  D’ Alton  Sli^  should  lead 
Republicans  to  free  themselves  from  the  spirit  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  : — 

Provided  (said  M.  Gambetta)  that  conversions  are  sincere  and 
disinterested,  provided  they  have  their  origin  in  the  sentiment  of 
justice,  and  for  their  aim  the  service  of  all,  it  is  well,  gentlemen, 
to  welcome  them.  In  a  great  society  like  our  own,  which  has  a 
whole  glorious  past  to  continue,  there  is  room  for  .everybody, 
especially  for  those  who  seem  more  than  others  to  represent  the 
past,  its  traditions  of  elegance,  of  mind,  and  of  dignity.  The 
ancient  aristocracy  from  which  sprung  D’Alton  Sh^e  belongs  to 
France ;  it  may  again  serve  her.  If  it  has,  like  D’Alton  Sh^e, 
the  intelligence  to  rally  round  new  France,  the  France  of  labour 
and  science,  it  will  contribute  by  its  proud  patriotism  and  its 
noble  delicacy  to  give  her  that  flower  of  elegance  and  distinction 
which  will  make  the  French  Republic  that  in  the  modem  world 
which  the  Athenian  Republic  was  in  antiquity. 

A  conversion  so  thorough  as  that  of.  Comte  d’Alton 
Sh^  may  certainly  be  set  against  the  few  examples 
of  kid-glove  Democrats  satirised  in  the  history  of  my 
Lord  Bantam. 


The  following  bit  of  special  pleading  on  behalf  of  a 
very  deserving  body  of  men,  which  appears  in  a  Man¬ 
chester  paper  as  an  extract  from  questions  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  examination  on  the  Ashantee  war,  is  not  without 
some  merit  and  plausibility  : — 

Q.  What  part  did  the  Royal  Engineers  take  in  the  Ashantee 
war? 

*  A.  They  made  and  held  the  ladders  for  the  rest  of  the  army  to 
climb  to  fame.  « 

Q.  What  reward  did  they  receive  for  this  invaluable  service  ? 

A.  The  reward  of  the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  per¬ 
formed. 

(2.  But  did  they  receive  no  other  rewards  ? 

A.  The  other  rewards  were  distributed  to  the  rest  of  the 
array. 


The  career  of  Count  d* Alton  Shee  de  Ligueres,  whose 
death  in  Paris  is  just  reported,  affords  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  genuine  political  conversion.  When,  in  1836, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  young 
nobleman  sat  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House,  and 
in  1839  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  part  played  by  the 
Peers  in  representative  government,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinions  of  a  Constitutional  Royalist.  By  the 
time,  however,  that  the  Liberal  current  set  in  which 
overthrew  the  throne  of  Louis-Philippe,  Count  d’Alton 
Shee  had  become  an  ardent  Republican,  and  sup¬ 
ported  his  new  convictions  with  no  mean  degree 
of  eloquence.  The  warmth  of  his  invective,  and 
the  keenness  of  his  sarcasm  will  long  be  remembered. 
He  called  Metternich  “  a  cruel  and  corrupt  old  man,” 
styled  theDoke  of  Modena  “  a  Nero  in  miniature,”  and 
said  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  “  if  chance  had  not 
made  him  an  Emperor,  he  would  not  be  worthy  of  being 
a  citizen.”  From  1848,  however,  to  1869,  this  fiery 
convert  to  Liberalism  employed  himself  chiefly  in  the 
consideration  of  economical  problems,  and  did  not 
attempt  public  life  again  till  the  latter  date,  when  he 
solicited  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  third  arrondisse- 
ment  against  MM.  Dewinck  and  Thiers,  and  was  de¬ 
feated. 


It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  a  civic  magnate 
excited  some  amusement  by  declaring  his  intention  to 
“  put  down  suicide.”  The  French  Minister  of  Instruction 
is  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  transforming 
the  Lycee  Condorcet  into  the  Lycee  Fontanes.  Condorcet 
committed  suicide,  and  this  fact  tarnishes  his  otherwise 
noble  character.  So  be  it ;  but  the  setting  up  of  Fon¬ 
tanes  as  a  model  constitutes  the  apotheosis  of  servility. 
He  was  a  third-rate  man  of  letters  ;  witness  the  answer 
made  to  him  by  the  publisher  to  whom  he  applied 
for  a  reprint  of  his  orations.  “  On  no  account ; 
it  is  enough  that  those  speeches  have  been  heard 
once.”  Yet  he  was  the  finished  type  of  a  courtier. 
Created  a  count  by  Napoleon  I.,  Fontanes  was  so  abject 
in  his  behaviour,  that  the  Emperor,  who  hated  free 
thought  enough  in  all  conscience,  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  exhort  him  to  a  more  becoming  attitude. 
One  day,  the  Mercury  having  published  a  criticism  of  a 


book  upon  absolute  power,  in  which  Fontanes  praised 
discipline  and  submission,  not  in  politics  only,  but  in 
literature,  “For  Heaven’s  sake.  Monsieur  Fontanes,*^ 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  “leave  us  at  least  the  Republic 
of  Letters !  ” 


,  A  large  majority  of  the  Middlesex  county  magistrates 
on  Thursday  last  adopted  a  petition  against  the  Prison 
Minister’s  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which  proposes  to  vest 
the  power  of  appointing  Roman  Catholic  prison  chaplains 
in  the  Home  Secretary.  The  opinion  of  the  magistrates 
was  embodied  in  a  few  pregnant  words  of  their  chair¬ 
man,  Mr  F.  H.  N.  Glossop,  who  said  that“  he  was  ready 
to  tolerate  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  to 
their  prisons,  but  he  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  endow 
that  Uhurch  by  giving  a  salary  to  any  of  its  ministers.”^ 
This  is  surely  “  toleration  ”  with  a  difl'erence  !  These 
gentlemen  will  tolerate  the  fact  that  the  priests  should 
work  for  them,  but  will  never  consent  that  they  should 
be  paid  for  their  work. 


Parliament  has  enjoyed  a  ten  days’  rest  from  its  labours, 
and  when  it  meets  next  week  it  will  have  time  to  do  little 
more  than  adjourn  over  the  Derby  Day.  Our  Parliamen¬ 
tary  record  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  couple  of  comments 
on  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  May  22.  In  the  Upper 
House  Lord  Hampton  showed  good  eause  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Instiniction,  in  place  of  the 
“dual  government”  now  exercised  by  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  CounciL  He  waa 
justified  in  stigmatising  the  pi'esent  system  as  anomalous  and 
inconvenient ;  and  if  he  had  shown  himself  a  little  more 
master  of  his  subject,  and  dwelt  more  forcibly  upon  the  dis¬ 
advantages  to  which  he  referred,  the  matter  could  not  have 
been  so  lightly  dismissed.  The  duties  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  are  multifarious  enough,  including  amongst  other 
things  the  supervision  of  cattle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  efficient  control  of  the  thousand  and  one  subjects  arising 
under  the  Education  Act,  the  ultimate  management  of  all  our 
national  schools,  and  the  regulation  of  affairs  connected  with 
the  Endowed  Schools  and  Scientific  Commissions,  are  ample 
in  themselves  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  great  and  well- 
organised  State  department.  And  although  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  emphatically  declared  that  there  was  already  a 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction — to  wit,  himself — it  is  obvious 
that  Education  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  State,  and,  consequently,  a  concern  which 
requires  the  supervision  of  a  single  responsible  Minister, 
aided  by  a  more  satisfactory  organisation  than  that  which 
now  exists  in  Whitehall.  Dr  Lyon  Playfair  has  given  notice 
of  a  motion  in  the  same  sense  as  Lord  Hampton’s  ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  the  Lower  House  will  fully  discuss  the  whole 
subject. 


Mr  Beresford  Hope’s  renewed  attempt  to  rescue  Oxford 
from  being  made  a  military  centre,  on  the  ground  that  the 
establishment  of  barracks  on  Bullincdon  Heath  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  University, 
was  defeated  by  170  to  77.  Mr  Hardy  adhered  to  the  scheme 
of  the  late  Government,  which  he  said  had  been  carried  too 
far  to  be  interfered  with ;  but  he  asserted  that  the  wishes 
of  the  University  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 
Colonel  North  was  sarcastic  at  the  expense  of  the  under¬ 
graduates,  believing  that  a  handful  of  subalterns  were  more 
likely  to  be  corrupted  by  contact  with  the  students  than  the 
students  by  contact  with  the  subalterns.  The  question  may 
now  be  regarded  as  finally  settled ;  and  the  votes  both  of  the 
last  and  of  the  present  Parliament  dearly  show  that  the  nation 
expects  Oxford  to  maintain  her  high  character  even  after  the 
soldiei's  have  been  located  within  two  miles  of  the  city.  Both 
Houses  adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  until  Mon¬ 
day  next ;  the  Lords  having  sat  two  hours,  and  the  Commone 
three  hours  and  a  quarter. 


THE  LABOURERS’  PLIGHT. 

The  time,  let  us  hope,  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
may  write  the  moral  of  the  great  agrarian  conflict 
which  has  been  for  some  months  past,  in  the  very 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  ravaging  the  eastern  counties 
of  England.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  open,  question  whether, 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  the  arguments  which  one 
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might  addace  on  either  side  would  come  more  effectively 
daring  or  after  the  contest;  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
sach  argameuts  as  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  dispute. 
So  long  as  men*s  minds  are  heated  and  aggravated 
by  the  reprisals  which  are  naturally  interchanged  by 
combatants,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  listen 
calmly  to  the  comments  of  bystanders  ;  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  often  the  best  policy  of  the  latter  to  wait  until  the 
termination  of  the  struggle,  in  order  to  secure  an  audience 
with  as  little  prejudice  as  possible.  This  is,  indeed, 
partly  the  reason  why  wo  have  not  taken  an  earlier 
opportunity  of  dwelling  with  greater  insistance  upon 
one  or  two  aspects  of  a  question  than  which  none  more 
important  has  come  to  the  front  daring  the  past  twelve 
months.  Now,  however,  that  there  appears  to  be  some 
prospect  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  farmers’  lock-out 
and  the  labourers’  strike,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out, 
before  wo  lose  the  great  advantage  of  apt  illustration 
from  passing  events,  how  very  naturally  this  contention 
has  sprung  from  the  system  under  which  we  have  been 
content  to  leave  the  agricultural  classes  entirely  to  their 
own  devices,  hardly  so  much  as  recognising  their  special 
interests  as  a  national  concern.  Landowners,  farmers, 
and  labourers  have  been  permitted,  or  rather  compelled, 
to  arrange  themselves  in  the  State -economy  after  a  method 
of  their  own  devising ;  and,  so  long  as  they  managed  to 
preserve  a  decent  amount  of  quietness  and  at  least  an 
outward  semblance  of  contentment,  the  public  never 
dreamed  of  interfering.  The  old  arrangement,  which  is 
being  gradually  broken  up  by  the  sledge-hammer  of 
Unionism,  was  like  every  other  pact  arrived  at  between 
parties  similarly  situated.  The  landlords,  being  all- 
powerful,  settled  everything  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
drawing  their  rents,  enjoying  their  privileges,  and  con¬ 
stituting  themselves  each  one  the  head  of  a  miniature 
feudal  system.  The  labourers,  being  all-powerless, 
served  the  farmers  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  louted 
low  before  the  parson  and  the  squire.  The  farmers 
were  the  middle-men  in  this  classification  ;  and,  like  most 
middle- men,  conceiving  themselves  to  be  ground  hard  by 
their  superiors,  they  turned  round  and  ground  those 
beneath  them.  Thus  the  labourers  were  doubly  oppressed. 
They  were  hard  worked  and  wretchedly  paid  by  the 
farmers — who,  however,  with  much  justice,  laid  the 
blame  of  this  upon  the  dependency  of  their  own  position ; 
and  they  were  neglected  and  patronised  by  the  land¬ 
lords,  who,  in  too  many  cases,  altogether  overlooked  the 
duties  entailed  upon  them  by  their  superiority.  They 
were  in  plain  truth,  as  Mr  Ball  is  reported  to  have  said 
when  addressing  the  men  at  Newmarket  on  Tuesday  last, 
in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of  the  half-emancipated 
serfs  of  Russia. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  justify  this  assertion.  It  may  be 
done  by  simply  enumerating  the  pernicious  influences  of 
our  corrupt  system  of  land-tenure  to  which  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  labourers  is  due.  To  say  that  the  landowner  has 
been  deriving  too  great  a  profit  from  his  land,  that,  whilst 
his  title  to  absolute  ownership  is  not  entirely  beyond  chal¬ 
lenge,  his  right  to  the  “  unearned  increment  ”  is  at  all 
events  morally  doubtful,  and  that  the  farmer  has  for 
centuries  past  been  made  to  pay  a  liighor  rent  for  the 
privilege  of  tilling  the  soil  than  he  could  fairly  afford,  is 
to  say  what  will  be  stoutly  denied  by  the  great  majority 
of  landowners,  and  may  not  obtain  general  assent  even 
amongst  advanced  Liberals.  But  to  say  that  the 
labourer  has  been  left  in  a  condition  of  dense  ignorance 
and  abject  wretchedness  for  many  successive  generations, 
60  that  the  only  explanation  to  be  found  for  his  patient 
lifelong  endurance  of  his  miserable  lot  is  the  fact  that 
his  intellect  w^as  too  rudimentary,  his  spirit  too  tame, 
and  his  bodily  powers  too  feeble  for  revolt  ;--to  say  that 
he  has  been  so  degraded  in  body  and  soul,  so  shut  out 
from  political  responsibilities  and  privileges,  so  closely 
bound  down  to  the  soil  that  one  of  our  most  familiar 
modes  of  describing  him  is  to  call  him  by  the  name  of 
the  clods  which  he  tills ;  to  say  that  he  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  landowner  and  farmer,  who  have 
dealt  with  him  austerely  and  selfishly,  and  whose  injus¬ 
tice  in  this  respect  has  only  been  equalled  by  the  cold 
indifference  of  the  State; — to  say  all  this  is  to  say  but 


a  tithe  of  the  hard  and  bitter  things  which  might  be 
said,  and  which  are  said,  day  after  day,  by  the  eloquent 
men  who  have  at  last  sprang  from  the  very  soil  of 
England  to  champion  and  to  rescue  their  class.  To  say 
moreover,  that  the  crimes  of  the  landowners,  of  the 
farmers,  and  of  the  State — that  is,  of  ourselves— are 
recoiling  upon  us  all  in  the  effects  of  the  bitter  strife 
which  has  arisen,  and  which  has  for  ever  destroyed  the 
mutual  confidence  of  employer  and  employed,  is  to  admit 
a  bare  tittle  of  the  truth  ;  although  it  proves,  to  all  who 
are  not  wilfully  blind  and  prejudiced,  that  it  is  the  plain 
duty  of  Englishmen  in  the  present  crisis  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  to  the  labourer  at  last,  and  that  he  is  not 
overborne  in  his  gallant  struggle  for  freedom  by  the 
powerful  forces  which  are  arrayed  against  him. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  chairman  of  a  farmers’ 
meeting,  held  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  on  Wednesday 
last,  with  something  like  a  pardonable  exultation,  that 
public  opinion  was  beginning  to  veer  round  to  the 
farmers’  side.  Well,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  urged  on  the  farmers’  behalf,  and 
we  have  gladly  made  room  in  these  columns  for  a  tem¬ 
perate  explanation  of  their  conduct  and  demands.  The 
tenant-farmers  of  England  have  been  amongst  the 
foremost  creators  of  England’s  greatness  ;  and,  if  in  the 
present  conflict  they  find  themselves  in  a  false  position 
of  enmity  with  their  labourers,  we  do  not  forget  that 
this  false  position  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  an 
injustice  perhaps  even  more  culpable  thau  their  own. 
Oppressed  themselves,  they  have  oppressed  others ;  and 
our  sympathy  is  with  the  labourers  rather  than  with 
them  simply  because,  whilst  they  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  free  men,  able  to  resist  and  to  refuse,  the 
labourers  have  been  in  the  condition  of  helpless  serfs. 
As  a  rule — albeit  a  rule  with  too  many  exceptions — the 
farmers  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  pay  their  men 
as  good  wages  as  they  could  afford.  The  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  afford 
more  than  the  barest  pittance.  They  have  rented  their 
farms  high,  they  have  accepted  them  on  yearly  tenancies, 
or  on  leases  charged  with  one-sided  and  degrading  con¬ 
ditions,  they  have  sunk  their  scanty  profits  in  the  land 
under  the  liability  of  losing  their  whole  capital  by 
eviction  or  death,  they  have  seen  their  crops  eaten  up 
by  game,  bred  before  their  eyes  for  the  sport  of  a  second 
and  more  privileged  tenant,  and  for  the  profit  of  the  too 
fortunate  landowner,  they  have  even  been  driven  to 
constitute  themselves  the  head-gamekeepers  of  the  men. 
whose  sport  was  contributing  to  their  ruin.  ^  If,  as  is 
undoubtedly  the  cSse,  these  and  other  similar  discourage¬ 
ments  of  agriculture  are  the  main  reasons  why  the 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the 
labourers,  it  requires  no  great  discernment  to  perceive 
with  whom  the  blame  really  rests.  The  burden  is 
shifted  from  the  farmers  to  the  landowners ;  and  it  is  to 
the  landowners  that  we  must  look  in  order  to  redress 
the  balance.  With  them  has  been  the  privilege,  the 
immunity,  and  the  profit ;  from  them  must  come  the 
restitution  which  the  labourers  exact.  In  justice  they 
cannot  refuse  it ;  in  honour  they  will  not  refuse  it.  True, 
they  may  turn  at  bay,  and  decline  to  give  back  one  jot 
of  that  which  the  State  has  given  to  their  ancestors  and 
to  themselves.  Our  answer  will  be  that  the  State  which  . 
gave  in  other  days  to  their  ancestors  was  their  ancestors 
themselves,  but  that  the  State  which  will  now  take  upon 
itself  to  curtail  their  privileges  is  the  whole  enfranchised 
people  of  England.  In  this  grand  distinction  lies  the 
hidden  strength  of  our  new  democracy ;  and  from  it,  we 
are  assured,  will  come  the  remedy  of  the  labourers 
grievance. 


A  BONAPARTIST  VICTORY. 

This  has  been  a  memorable  week  in  France.  M.  de 
Goulard  failed  to  form  a  Ministry  because  he  seems  to 
have  told  Marshal  MacMahon  that  the 
must  stop  their  intrigues  and  honestly  accept  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  Marshal  did  not  relish  so  unwelcome  a 
truth  when  he  found  that  M.  de  Goulard  wished  to  loo 
for  support  to  the  Left  Centre,  and  thus  to  play  ^he 
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same  part  as  M.  Thiers.  The  renegade  Orleanist  was  had  sent  to  keep  down  Radicalism  at  the  prompting  of 
therefore  ^  bowed  out  at  the  door,  and  the  President  M.  Rouher,  and  of  the  Bonapartist  mayors  whom  that 
became  his  own  Cabinet-maker  by  sending  for  his  friend  Prefect  had  thickly  strewn  throughout  the  country  dis- 
General  de  Cissey.  Like  the  Marshal  himself,  that  soldier  tricts.  But  these  explanations  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
has  sprang  from  a  Legitimist  stock,  and  won  his  chief  ominous  truth  that  it  was  the  peasants  who  gave  the 
military  honours  under  the  Empire ;  but  he  has  never  victory  to  M.  de  Boargoing — the  peasants,  who  are  at 
been  a  politician.  If  he  has  any  political  sympathies  at  once  the  most  Conservative  and  the  most  ignorant 
all,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  Empire,  class  of  the  French  people,  who  were  the  backbone  of 
A  soldier  naturally  loves  the  form  of  rule  which  is  built  the  Empire,  and  who  fOr  twenty  years  armed  it  with 
on  bayonets,  which  pampers  his  class  until  the  petted  power — to  drain  France  of  all  that  was  noblest  in  her 
sub-lieutenant  fancies  himself  to  be  the  superior  of  civic  life.  The  chief  town  of  the  Department  gave  a 
educated  civilians  to  whom  nature  intended  him  to  be  a  large  majority  to  the  Republican  candidate,  as  the  centre 
lacquey,  and  which  pours  the  riches  of  the  State  into  of  intelligence  usually  did  even  in  those  days  of 
the  military  chest.  A  soldier  can  have  no  objection  to  Imperialism  when  the  most  brilliant  of  all  peoples  was 
be  ruled  by  the  young  gentleman  who  is  studying  reduced  to  the  degradation  of  being  ruled  by  “  Greeks 
mathematics  at  Woolwich,  and  in  whom  half  the  ad-  of  the  Lower  Empire  **  like  Persigny  and  De  Morny. 
venturers  of  France  see  a  brigand  Messiah.  It  is  an  The  vote  of  the  peasants  would  seem  to  show  that,  four 
ominous  fact  that  Marshal  MacMahon  should  have  made  years  after  Sedan,  they  are  turning  a  wistful  eye  to  the 
a  soldier  Prime  Minister  at  a  time  which  is  manifestly  a  rule  of  the  Bonapartists.  Such  a  fact  has  taken  every 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  fact  is  party  in  France  by  surprise,  and  astonished  even  the 
the  more  grave  because  all  the  other  Ministers  are  political  Imperialists  themselves.  We  frankly  confess  that  wc  did 
nobodies,  except  the  Due  Decazes,  and  he  has  stipulated  not  expect  it.  And,  if  we  believed  that  it  heralded  the  ulti- 
that  he  shall  trouble  himself  with  nothing  beyond  the  mate  decision  of  the  French  people,  we  should  hold  it  to  be 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  Just  as  the  Marshal  was  the  saddest  event  in  the  history  of  France  since  the  coup 
choosing  “  the  men  of  business  "  who  were  to  form  the  d^eiat — as  much  more  calamitous  than  the  battle  of  Sedan 
Cabinet  and  to  do  nothing,  the  cleverest  man  in  France  and  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  a  great  crime  is 
stepped  to  the  front  to  give  a  comment  on  the  events  of  more  lamentable  than  the  vengeance  by  which  it  is  pur- 
tho  last  year.  A  deputation  of  Republicans  from  the  sued  and  stricken.  For  any  rule  were  better  than  the 
Gironde — the  classic  ground  of  all  that  is  most  rule  of  the  Bonapartes.  Better  the. stupid  and  honest 
cultivated,  most  intellectual,  most  chivalrous  in  bigotry  of  Henry  V.  and  the  authority  of  his  attendant 
French  Republicanism  —  waited  on  M.  Thiers  to  courtiers  and  priests ;  better  the  shopkeeping  respecta- 
present  him  with  a  memorial  of  the  services  which  bility  and  decorous  hypocrisy  of  Louis  Philippe  II.,  than 
he  had  rendered  to  France,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  the  government  of  swashbucklers,  stockjobbers,  ennobled 
Republic ;  and  the  old  Minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  thieves,  and  decorated  priests — a  Government  which 
the  old  champion  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  was  condenses  statesmanship  into  the  resources  of  grapeshot 
then  able  to  lay  bare  the  infatuation  with  which  the  and  pillage,  which  fattens  its  adventurers  on  the  spoils 
Royalists  have  been  playing  the  game  of  the  Empire  in  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

their  blind  determination  to  get  a  king.  They  had,  he  The  essence  of  Bonapartism  is  that  it  is  a  bastard 
said,  tried  to  do  what  was  made  impossible  by  the  system  of  Democracy,  which  uses  the  forms  of  popular 
feelings  of  the  people  and  the  dissensions  in  their  own  rule  to  hide  the  reality  of  a  debased  despotism,  and  sets 
ranks.  Did  they  dare  to  set  up  a  monarchy  at  Bordeaux  the  most  ignorant  part  of  the  p>oople  perpetually  against 
when  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  was  clearly  Royalist  P  the  most  enlightened.  It  stifles  popular  freedom  in  tho 
They  could  not,  because  they  could  never  agree  as  to  name  of  the  popular  will.  It  crashes  political  indepen- 
which  monarchy  it  should  be.  They  could  never  agree  dence,  and  then  lays  the  blame  on  the  people.  To  keep 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  royalty  of  divine  right,  the  mind  of  the  nation  away  from  the  affairs  of  domestic 
shaven  sconces,  crucifixes,  and  miracles  wrought  by  our  rule,  it  must  pamper  tho  capital  with  gaudy  fetes  or 
Lady  of  Lourdes ;  or  a  monarchy  of  City  men,  fashioned  military  shows,  and  when  the  occasion  is  more  pressing, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  British  Constitution,  it  must  seek  the  distractions  of  a  foreign  war.  It  must 
endorsed  by  Messrs  Rothschild,  armed  with  a  cash-box,  slavishly  follow  in  the  steps  of  an  Empire  which  has  left 
and  guarded  from  the  attacks  of  the  Church  by  a  a  still  more  sinister  memory ;  and,  indeed,  the  moral 
plenteous  store  of  hypocrisy.  At  last  the  sense  of  sense  of  Napoleon  III.  was  so  dull  as  to  let  him  boast 
mutual  danger  did  draw  them  together,  and  they  invited  that  his  model  was  Augustas,  the  destroyer  of  Roman 
the  whole  world  to  witness  tho  grand  Fusion;  but  just  liberty,  and  the  architect  only  of  the  superficial  splen- 
at  the  decisive  moment  the  folds  of  the  White  Flag  came  dours  which  hid  from  Rome  her  own  decline.  Napoleon 
in  the  way,  and  the  political  chemists  tiad  sorrowfully  III.  was,  indeed,  a  great  sovereign  if  nations  could  be 
to  confess  that  they  could  not  weld  together  the  saved  by  masonry  and  court  balls ;  but  his  career  was, 
mutually  repulsive  substances  of  sacerdotal  and  bour-  none  the  less,  twenty  years  of  such  corruption  and 
geois  royalty.  The  star  of  Legitimacy  set  for  ever  on  villainy  in  high  places  that  many  Frenchmen  can  scarcely 
the  famous  afternoon  w’hen  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  rang  speak  of  it  without  rage.  Some  wilfully  banished  theni- 
with  the  news  that  the  Comte  de  Chambord  had,  in  his  selves  from  France  for  twenty  years  rather  than  submit 
letter  to  M.  Chesnelong,  refused  to  tell  a  lie  even  for  to  the  degradation  of  his  rule. 

the  throne  of  Saint  Louis ;  and  Republicans  respectfully  We  should,  therefore,  think  that  a  black  day  had 
mattered  Bequieacat  in  pace  with  doffed  hats  as  Divine  come  to  France  if  we  had  good  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Right  thus  passed  into  the  shades  of  history.  Mean-  victory  in  Nievre  would  be  repeated  elsewhere,  and  that 
while,  election  after  election  was  affirming  that  the  the  Bonapartists  would  gain  a  majority  at  the  next 
nation  disdained  a  second  Louis  Philippe  as  fervently  as  general  election.  But  such  a  dread  we  hold  to  be 
a  second  Charles  X.  All  this  M.  Thiers  recited  to  his  [  groundless.  That  the  peasants  have  lost  their  fear  of 
friends  from  the  Gironde  with  the  epigrammatic  bitter-  |  the  Republic  is  made  clear  by  a  long  series  of  contests, 

and  the  result  of  this  one  may  bo  traced  to  the  infatuated 
policy  of  M.  de  Broglie  rather  than  to  any  overpowering 
desire  for  the  return  of  the  Empire.  He  has  not  been 

_ ^ _ _  _  able  to  make  them  Royalists,  but  he  has  shaken  their 

open  Imperialist,  who  had  been  an  equerry  of  Napoleon  |  faith  in  the  existing  Government,  and  filled  their  minds 
HI.,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  5,400  votes  with  vague  fears  of  coming  disorder.  They  would  have 
more  than  the  number  given  to  the  Republican  candi-  no  such  dread  if  the  Royalists  w'ould  con^bine  to  form  a 
date.  Partially  his  success  was  doubtless  due  to  the  strong  Republic,  instead  of  spending  their  strength  on 
fact  that  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  a  supporter  of  the  most  fatal  intrigue  that  ever  wasted  the  energies  of 
Marshal  MacMahon,  and  that  the  Marshal  approved  of  '  political  men. 

his  address  to  the  electors.  Partially,  it  may  have  been  !  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a  Republic  are  mani- 
caused  by  the  Bonapartist  Prefect  whom  M.  de  Broglie  ■  fest,  and  the  first  is  Marshal  MacMahon,  A  Legitimist 


ness  of  truth,  and  the  election  in  the  Department  of 
Nievre  has  given  his  words  the  seal  of  a  terrible 
warning. 

It  were  fatile  to  trv  to  oxnbiin  nwav  the  fact  that  an 
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by  family  and  an  Imperialiat  by  training,  he  regards  the 
Kepnblic  with  a  frank  hostility.  He  himself  is  little  of 
a  politician,  bnt  all  his  family  ties  lead  him  to  the  side  of 
a  king,  or,  failing  a  king,  to  the  side  of  an  Empire.  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  lift  a  hand  to  save  that  Republic 
which  he  was  called  on  to  destroy.  The  one  outlet  to 
peace  and  order  is  an  instant  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 
for  that  would  inevitably  bring  to  the  Assembly  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  Republicans ;  but  the  R<^li8ts 
dare  not  consent,  and,  meanwhile,  they  leave  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  we  said  last  week,  a  tempting  object  for  a 
coup  d'etat.  To  that  pitch  of  degradation  has  the  policy 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie  brought  France.  Amd  there  is 
such  a  deadlock  that  a  rough  soldierlike  man  like  Mac- 
Mahon  may  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  save  the 
violent  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  If  he  should  turn 
the  members  out  of  doors  he  will  appeal  to  the  country 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  do  as  much  injury  as  he  can  to 
the  Republicans.  Should  he  deem  it  hopeless  to  set  up 
a  king,  he  will  certainly  cast  his  sword  into  the  scale  of 
the  Bonapartists,  and  a  marshars  sword  is  so  heavy  that 
we  should  have  grave  fears  for  the  future  of  France  if 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  not  on  the  side  of  the 
Republic.  J*  M.  D. 


4.  That  the  Act  does  not  dehne  the  limits  of  the 
landlords’  right  of  objection  to  accept  purchasers  of  the 
tenant-right  as  tenants. 

The  most  important  objections  under  the  second  head 
are:— 

1.  That  the  acceptance  of  a  new  lease  or  agreement, 
or  a  change  of  tenancy,  or  an  addition  to  the  occupation 
has  in  many  cases  been  decided  in  the  law  courts  to  bar 
claims  to  compensation,  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessarr 
to  define  the  tenant’s  continuity  of  title  to  such  claims  ^ 

2.  That  under  the  12th  section  tenants  of  holdings 
valued  at  50?.  and  upwards,  may  contract  out  of  the 
Act,  and  that  this  provision  has  encouraged  the  eviction 
of  small  occupiers. 

3.  That  the  right  of  under-tenants  whose  agreements 
were  made  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  com¬ 
pensation  under  section  3  has  been  disputed,  and  needs 
to  be  confirmed  by  law. 

4.  That  where  a  tenant  has  violated  certain  agree¬ 
ments  with  his  landlord  he  is  on  that  account  unfairly 
debarred  from  making  just  claim  which  he  would  other¬ 
wise  be  entitled  to  make  under  the  Act;  and  that 
althongh  such  violation  should  be  taken  into  account  as 
a  set-off  against  his  claims,  it  should  not  annihilate 
them. 

The  above  objections  are  all  met  most  clearly  and 
effectually  by  the  Amendments  brought  forward  by 
Mr  Butt  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  his  Bill ;  and, 
if  the  objections  are  admitted  to  be  valid,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  disputing,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  fair  ground  of  opposition  to 
these  amendments.  The  12th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  which  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the  greatest 
blot  in  the  Act,  Mr  Butt  proposes  to  repeal.  That 
section  was  a  direct  incentive  to  the  consolidation  of 
small  farms  and  the  consequent  eviction  of  hundreds  of 
tenants,  and  to  it  especially  is  attributable  the  fact  that, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  evictions  have  been  so 
numerous.  In  other  respects,  in  those  portions  of  the 
Bill  which  we  are  now  considering,  Mr  Butt  deals  with 
the  defects  of  the  Act  in  a  thorough  and  yet  moderate 
and  reasonable  way,  going  no  further  than  to  make 
it  what  it  was  intended  and  declared  |[to  be  by  its 
authors. 

It  is  to  the  third  part  of  Mr  Butt’s  Bill  that  the 
strongest  objections  will  be  made,  for  in  that  he  goes  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Act  of  1870.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  bold  proposal  to  demand  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  the  Ulster  custom  to  all  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  in 
making  it  Mr  Butt  is  only  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish  tenantry  as  a  body.  They  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  this.  Fixity,  of  tenure  in  some  shape 
has  always  been  their  demand,  and  they  have  never 
admitted  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  eject  them  at  his 
will.  Mr  Butt’s  Bill  would  not  give  them  absolute 
fixity  of  tenure,  but  it  would  secure  to  them  the  full 
market  price  of  their  tenant-right  in  case  of  eviction, 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  fixity  of  tenure 
that  they  are  at  all  likely  to  obtain.  It  has  been  main¬ 
tained  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  that  the  Ulster 
custom,  according  to  ancient  usage,  recognises  the  right 
of  the  tenant  to  remain  upon  his  occupation  as  long  as  he 
pays  his  rent.  Mr  Butt’s  Bill,  however,  like  the  Land 
Act,  virtually  admits  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  evict 
the  tenant  on  payment  of  the  market  value  of  his  tenant- 
right  under  the  custom.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the 
tenant  of  a  farm  subject  to  the  Ulster  custom  is  ejected 
for  any  other  reason  than  for  non-payment  of  rent.  At 
any  rate,  if  it  would  not  give  fixity  it  would  give  secunty 
of  tenure,  which,  as  far  as  affording  encouragement  to 
the  improvement  of  land  is  concerned,  is  the  all-important 
principle. 

This  attempt  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Ulster 
custom  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  will,  of  course,  meet  with 
very  strong  opposition,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  at 
first  sight  the  proposal  is  somewhat  startling.  As  tenants 
are  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  extension  it  might  be 
feared  that  some  one  must  be  injured  to  a  corresponding 
extent.  But  on  inquiry  it  is  found  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  a  fear.  In  Ulster  rents  are  higher  and 
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The  necessity  for  some  amendment  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act  has  for  some  time  been  generally  admitted  by  all 
who  have  given  a  close  and  impartial  attention  to  its 
working.  Not  a  few  of  the  Judges  and  Chairmen  who 
have  had  to  interpret  and  adjudicate  upon  it  have  com¬ 
plained  that  it  is  obscure  and  intricate,  bristling  with 
restrictions  which  minimise  the  value  of  its  provisions  to 
the  tenant,  and  open  to  the  secret  evasion,  and  to  the 
overt  violation,  of  the  intentions  of  its  framers.  The 
Irish  tenants  have  generally  expressed  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  it,  and  many  have  gone  so  for  as  to  describe 
it  as  a  delusion  and  a  sham.  That,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extreme  and  exaggerated  expression  of  a 
disappointment  which  even  the  best  friends  of  the  Act 
must  share.  It  is  seldom  that  a  measure,  which  promised 
so  much,  has  turned  out  in  working  to  effect  so  little. 
Its  greatest  value  to  the  Irish  tenant  lies  in  its  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  dual  claim  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  property 
in  cultivated  land,  and  in  Ulster  especially  this  recog¬ 
nition  is  felt  to  be  a  great  gain,  in  spite  of  some  draw¬ 
backs  to  be  presently  noticed.  But  the  actual  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  tenants  who  have  had  occasion  to  appeal 
to  it  for  protection  or  compensation  have  been  so  much 
reduced  by  legal  expenses  and,  still  worse,  by  the 
numerous  deductions  which  the  Act  allows,  that  it  may 
well  be  doubted  if  they  have  much  cause  for  gratitude  on 
account  of  its  enactment.  Several  meetings  of  tenants, 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  have  been  held,  and  at 
these  the  defects  of  the  Act  have  been  pointed  out  and 
remedies  suggested.  Their  complaints  have  been 
endorsed  by  some  of  the  highest  legal  authorities,  and, 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  justice  of  the  demands  made  by  the  tenants, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  work  so  well 
begun  by  Mr  Gladstone  must  be  supplemented,  as  well 
as  amended,  by  further  legislation.  The  objections  to 
the  Act  as  it  now  stands  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  : — first,  those  which  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
its  provisions  deal  with  the  Ulster  custom ;  and,  second, 
those  which  relate  to  the  rest  of  the  Act.  The  principal 
complaints  under  the  first  head  are  : — 

1.  That  under  the  15th  section  of  the  Land  Act, 
certain  land,  such  as  town  parks,  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  Ulster  custom,  which  by  ancient  usage  they 
were  subject  to. 

2.  That  estate  rules  framed  to  limit  the  price  at  which 
the  outgoing  tenant  may  dispose  of  his  tenant-right 
have  l)een  allowed  to  detract  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Ulster  custom  in  its  integrity. 

3.  That  litigation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  under  the  Act  as  to  whether  leases  interfere 
with  the  custom,  which  they  did  not  according  to 
ancient  usage. 
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more  secnre,  tenants  are  more  prosperous,  and  the  land  houses  be  lon^r  open.  The  landowner  and  the* 
is  better  farmed  than  in  any  other  province  of  Ireland,  farmer  will  get  their  fingers  into  the  Imperial  revenue. 
In  one  of  his  speeches  on  the  introduction  of  the  Land  Perhaps  we  shall  be  presented  with  a  better  jury  system  p 

.  ...  .  _  ....  . ‘  ’1  on  a  tame  and  uneventful 

,  session — a  session  of  which  people  will  hereafter  speak 

>  as  remarkable  for  its  poverty  of  talk  and  its  still 
I  greater  poverty  of  action.  But  is  anybody  quite  satisfied 

with  this  prospect  ?  Do  even  the  Conservative  journals,^. 

>  which  sneered  at  “  heroic  measures,  and  which  asked 
for  rest,  extol  these  achievements  as  magnificent?  Will 
any  one  say  that  there  is  not  a  sort  of  anti-climax  in  a  great 
Conservative  victory  which  ends  in  these  scrappy  results  ? 
We  read  in  a  Conservative  journal  that  there  is  no 

I  sound  measure  of  reform  which  the  Government  are  not 
prepared  to  entertain.*’  But  one  can  conceive  a  staunch 
'  Conservative  thinking  dii&rently,  ruefully  tying  the 
results,  and  regarding  them  with  much  the  same  feeling 
as  might  be  in  the  mind  of  a  veteran  who  looked  first  at 
bis  wooden  leg  and  then  at  his  scrap  of  ribbon  and 
stripes,  and  doubted  whether  they  were  equivalent. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lo.ss  is  not  that  the  Government 
will  not  legislate  themselves,  but  that  they  will  not  allow 
anybody  else  to  do  so.  They  bring  in  few  Bills,  and 
they  rise  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  measures  of  private 
members.  They  will  not  be  zealous  or  active  themselves, 
and  they  make  zeal  or  activity  in  others  an  offence.  Of 
course  we  do  not  here  describe  an  evil  entirely  novel. 
The  day  of  the  private  member,  as  people  who  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  know  what  they  say  have  often  asserted,  is 
over ;  and  certainly  the  practical  suppression  of  legisla¬ 
tion  promoted  by  private  members  has  long  seemed 
imminent.  Year  by  year  does  Ministerial  business 
invade  their  domain  and  restrict  their  rights.  The 
difficulties  of  an  independent  member  who  dares  to  legis¬ 
late  on  other  subjects  than  those  which  the  Government 
j  declare  ripe  are  almost  overwhelming.  His  attempts 
I  are  often  regarded  in  Ministerial  quarters  as  intrusions  ; 
and  it  is,  we  fear,  rapidly  passing  into  a  maxim  that  the 
Government  alone  should  legislate  for,  as  well  as  rule,  the- 
country.  Still,  in  a  session  like  this,  with  Ministers 
disposed  to  sit  idle,  one  might  have  hoped  for  a  restora- 
'  tion  of  the  powers  of  the  suppressed  private  member. 
Not  so,  however.  Almost  the  only  Bills  passed,  or  in  a 
fair  way  to  pass,  are  public  measures.  The  private  inde¬ 
pendent  member  is  nowhere.  The  Whips  regard  him 
as  a  person  to  bo  put  down.  The  Government  leaders 
treat  him  as  a  privateer,  and  almost  as  a  hostts  htimani 
generis.  There  are  endless  difficulties  in  getting  a  night 
for  his  Bill,  however  important  it  may  be.  Only  courage 
or  good  fortune,  or  adroitness  in  seizing  every  oppor¬ 
tunity,  can  cope  with  such  odds. 

As  it  has  begun,  so  in  all  probability  will  this  session 
end — in  languor  and  lethargy.  Nay,  there  is  the 
prospect  of  other  such  sessions  to  come.  If  this  House- 
be  what  it  is  in  the  g^reen  leaf,  what  will  it  be  in  the 
dry  ?  The  first  years  of  a  new  Parliament  are  wont  to 
be  the  years  of  activity  and  vigour,  and  if  this  House 
tried  of  Commons  exhibits  in  youth  the  lethargy  of  old  age, 
early  what  will  be  the  result  by-and-by,  when  youth  has  gone 
p’sla-  and  its  tiny  programme  is  completed  ?  We  shall  have 
busy  what  other  countries  sometimes  have,  but  what  has 
er  of  rarely  been  our  lot,  a  Parliament  whic^  is  not  the 
has  'mouthpiece  of  the  more  enlightened  and  progressive 
'6  it  minds,  a  Parliament  in  which  only  the  reactionary 
days  elements  of  society  are  represented,  a  Parliament  in 


Act  of  1870  Mr  Gladstone  stated  that  since  the  days  of  |  but  the  curtain  will  fall 
Arthur  Young  rents  in  Ulster  had  more  than  trebled, 
whilst  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  they  had  not  doubled.  Yet 
the  natural  productiveness  of  the  land  in  Ulster  is  by  no 
means  superior  to  that  of  the  other  provinces.  If  then, 
in  addition  to  rents  being  higher,  tenants  are  more 
prosperous  under  the  custom  than  where  it  does  not 
exist,  its  benefits  to  all  parties  concerned,  including  the 
consuming  public,  are  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  any  valid  objection  to  its  extension. 

The  fourth  part  of  Mr  Butt’s  Bill  consists  of  some 
general  amendments  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  would 
remove  some  difficulties  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  fair  and  easy  working.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
proposals  to  enable  a  chairman  to  call  in  referees  or  to 
empannel  a  jury  in  certain  cases.  There  is  also  a  useful 
provision  for  enabling  a  landlord  who  wishes  to  sell  to 
his  tenant,  under  the  thirty-second  section  of  the  Act, 
to  give  a  grant  in  perpetuity  subject  to  a  fee-farm  rent. 

On  the  whole  Mr  Butt’s  Bill  deserves  the  support  of  all 
well-wishers  of  Ireland.  If  passed  it  will  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and  will  supplement 
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and-by  there  may  be  bom  a  true  Liberal  party,  which 
has  cast  off  the  old  rags  of  Whiggery,  which  has  enlarged 
its  creed,  and  the  leaders  of  which  will  not  quit  the  House 
when  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  English 
agricultural  labourers.  J.  M. 


man  of  the  Free  Church  was  in  the  habit  of  comparinir 
his  own  heroism  with  the  heroism  of  the  first  Apostles* 
somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  “  Look  at 
Peter,  now,”  said  he,  “  what  did  Peter  give  up  for 
Christ  ?  Ho  gave  up  his  old  boat,  and  his  nets,  and 
his  fish  creels ;  the  whole  concern,  may  be,  worth  five 
pounds.  And  what  have  I  given  up  ?  I  have  given 
up  my  manse,  and  my  glebe,  and  my  good  stipend*  and 
the  privilege  of  dining  periodically  with  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland’s  factor.”  We  mention  this  with 
no  intention  of  sneering  at  the  army  of  Free  Church 
martyrs,  but  simply  to  illustrate  the  social  as  well 
as  the  monetary  privileges  that  these  martyrs  for¬ 
feited  in  their  devotion  to  their  principles.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  descendants  of  those  men 
can  be  pacified  by  a  Patronage  Bill  ?  Though  thirty 
years  have  gone  by,  and  they  are  further  than  ever  from 
the  realisation  of  their  magnificent  dream  of  priestcraft  • 
though  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  virtually  become 
a  sect  of  voluntaries,  and  has  found  by  bitter  experience 
that  it  cannot  depose  its  ministers  without  being  dragged 
into  the  Civil  Courts  and  compelled  there  to  prove  the 
justice  of  the  deposition;  none  the  less  but  rather  all 
the  more  is  it  a  bitter  insult  to  this  Church  to  assume 
that  the  abolition  of  patronage  will  remove  the  grounds 
of  its  quarrel  with  the  State.  Men  do  not  like  to  be 
told,  with  however  friendly  a  voice  and  however  kindly 
an  intention,  that  principles  for  which  they  have  staked 
their  whole  means  of  existence  were  a  hallucination  and 
a  bagatelle.  The  Rev.  Dr  Pirie  has  been  wonderfully 
successful  in  converting  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church  to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  but 
we  doubt  whether  the  charmer  will  be  equally  persua¬ 
sive  when  he  goes  to  the  Free  Church  and  says — “Come 
now,  you  have  made  fools  of  yourselves,  you  know,  but 
we  have  abolished  patronage,  and  our  differences  are  at 

”  TTT  -ir 


THE  FREE  KIRK  ON  THE  PATRONAGE  BILL. 

The  report  of  the  Patronage  Committee  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  is  a  most  instructive  document,  and 
puts  in  the  clearest  light  the  logical  as  well  as  the 
emotional  attitude  of  that  Church  to  the  Establishment. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Free  Church  is  entitled  to 
look  upon  this  overture  for  reconciliation  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  patronage,  which  has  been  made  at  the  instance 
of  their  Established  brethren,  as  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  good-natured  insult :  and  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  by  the  laity  of  the  Church,  the  leaders  of  the 
clergy  do  regard  it  as  such.  The  Established  clergy 


clergy  do  regard  it  as  such 
have  virtually  said  to  them : — “  We  know  that  you 
entertain  some  fanciful  notions  about  spiritual  inde¬ 
pendence  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  patronage,  of  course, 
was  the  real  cause  of  your  leaving  our  Communion  : 
we  will  therefore  abolish  patronage,  and  you  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fold,  and  our  united  strength  will  be  im¬ 
pregnable  to  all  attempts  at  disestablishment.”  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Free  Church  have  replied,  at  angry  length, 
that  patronage  was  not  the  real  ground  of  their  secession, 
and  that  its  removal  will  not  bring  them  back.  Patron¬ 
age  may  have  been  the  occasion  which  gave  the  impulse 
to  much  wider  questions,  but  it  is  an  insult  to  the 
majesty  of  Free  Church  principles  to  suppose  that  a 
Patronage  Bill  at  this  time  of  day  will  make  them  at  one 
with  a  Church  that  lives  in  thraldom  to  the  State.  “  As 
far  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  never  once  since  1843, 
never  once  during  all  the  discussions  of  recent  years,  has 
a  single  Free  Churchman,  lay  or  clerical,  thought 
of  asserting  that  the  abolition  of  patronage  would 
remove  the  causes  of  separation.”  We  believe  that 
on  this  point  laymen  and  clerics  are  agreed.  Ask 
a  Scotch  Free  Churchman  of  the  humblest  rank  what 
is  the  difference  between  his  Church  and  the  Established, 
and  he  will  tell  you,  “  The  Queen’s  the  head  o’  their 
kirk,  but  Christ  is  the  head  o’  oors.”  And  this  is  sub¬ 
stantially  what  his  clerical  leaders  have  said  in  a  news¬ 
paper  column  of  small  print.  The  pretensions  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  Disruption  were  of  the 
loftiest  order.  They  demanded  spiritual  independence. 
They  claimed  the  right  to  administer  ordinances 
and  depose  Ministers  without  being  subject  to  the 
slightest  interference  from  the  State.  The  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  had  absolute  power  in  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Ministers  so  long  as  they  observed  the  pro¬ 
cedure  prescribed  by  the  State.  The  advocates 
of  spiritual  independence  claimed  the  right  to  depose 
ministers  and  to  observe  any  procedure  they  liked.  They 
resented  the  fact  that  their  jurisdiction  was  “founded  in 
a  grant  of  power  from  the  State,  the  limits  and  objects 
of  which,  as  laid  down  in  statute,  the  Civil  Courts  were 
to  expound  for  the  direction  of  the  Church.”  In  their 
“  claim  of  right  ”  they  set  forth  eight  obnoxious  powers 
exercised  by  the  Civil  over  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  but 
the  head  and  front  of  their  grievance  was  that  “  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  should  exist  by  grant  or 
creation  on  the  part  of  the  State.”  Their  jurisdiction 
was  founded  on  a  higher  warrant.  Christ  was  their  head. 
On  one  point  only  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  State.  “  It  was  always  held  on  the  side  of  the  Church 
that  all  questions  of  property  ....  were  solely  for  the 
Civil  Courts.”  That  is  to  say,  they  were  generously 
pleased  to  permit  the  State  to  see  that  their  stipends 
were  paid.  But  iu  all  spiritual  matters,  “  administra¬ 
tion  of  ordinances,  ordination,  suspension,  and  depo¬ 
sition  of  ministers,”  and,  we  imagine,  also,  changes  of 
doctrine,  the  FreeChurchmenclaimedabsolute  autonomy ; 
and  proving  unable  to  exact  this  from  the  State,  they  had 
the  courage  to  leave  their  manses  and  their  stipends, 
and  trust  for  support  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  faithful.  It  was  a  truly  noble  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  a  most  questionable  principle.  A  late  worthy  clergy¬ 
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When,  therefore,  it  does  attract  attention,  the  setting  up  of  those  who  have  plenty  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  and 
the  institution  which  caused  it  may  have  been  almost  for-  the  meeting  of  which  with  a  grave  countenance  is  an  indis- 
gotten,  and  the  existence  of  the  new  phenomenon  is  in  most  pensable  (^qualification  for  pecuniary  success  in  the  career  of 
cases  attributed  to  some  altogether  irrelevant  circumstance  medicine,  w  exceedingly  prevalent  among  the  most  needy  of 


which  happens  to  be  near  it  in  point  of  time  or  place.  The 
housekeeper’s  notion,  that  it  is  the  thaw  which  bursts  the 
water-pi^s,  is  the  type  of  a  whole  host  of  fallacies 
sociology. 

Two  very  valuable  articles  on  Medical  Charity,  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Westminster  RtvieWy  have  excited 
great  interest  in  this  important  subject,  and  very  aptly  illus¬ 
trate  the  principle  we  have  enunciated.  There  is  no  object 
which  is  more  universally  wished  for  than  the  efficient  re¬ 
pression  of  disease.  Among  all  peoples,  and  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  men  have  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  this  destroyer  of  human  happiness ;  but  those  attempts, 
except  in  individual  cases,  have  been  singularly  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Up  to  (luite  recent  times,  medicine  and  hygiene 
were  in  the  theological  stage,  and  the  approved  remedy 
for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  ”  was  fasting,  humi¬ 
liation,  and  prayer.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  nicely 
contrived  this  remedy  was  to  rapidly  propagate  the 
disease  it  was  intended  to  cure.  It  we  were  asked  the 
best  means  of  indefinitely  increasing  the  ravages  of  an  epi- 


()n.  By  opening  wide  the  doors  of  our  hospitals 
ling  this  feeling  into  hypochondria ;  while,  in 
or  the  state  of  the  waitinir-rooms.  manv  who 


our  population, 
we  are  feedim 

consequence  oi  the  state  of  the  waiting-rooms,  many  who 
go  to  them  with  an  imaginary  disease  go  away  with 
a  real  one.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  Many 
who  have  never  before  held  out  their  hands  for  charity  are 
induced,  in  time  of  sickness,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  invita¬ 
tions  to  eleemosynary  relief  which  our  medical  institutions 
offer  to  them  j  and  the  habit  of  self-dependence  being  thus 
broken,  such  persons  have  gradually  slipped  down  the  inclined 
plane  provided  by  our  Poor  Law  into  confirmed  paupers. 
And  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  virus  of  pauperism,  when  onoe 
it  has  entered  the  body  politic,  to  rise  higher  and  higher. 
The  class  immediately  above  those  attending  at  the  medical 
charities  find  that  the  relief  which  is  giv’en  away  is  as  good 
or  better  than  that  for  which  they  pay,  and  they  are  thus 
induced  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  charge.  The  poorer  ' 
class  of  medical  men  thus  lose  their  customers,  and  are 
obliged  to  raise  their  charges  ;  or  a  lower  class  of  practitioners 
take  their  place.  This  adds  still  further  to  the  recipients  of 


demic,  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  advise  anything  better  medical  charity,  and  this  to  a  further  rise  in  medical  charges, 

. - .1.  xi- - 1.  X — xi...-  1 - - -  _;xi-  Qj.  ^  further  fall  in  the  quality  of  medical  men.  And  so  these 

two  causes  go  on  acting  and  reacting,  the  hospital  patients  ever 
becoming  more  numerous,  those  who  pay  for  mediciil  attendance 
ever  becoming  less  so.  Pressing  ativertisements  are  put  into 
the  newspapers  asking  for  more  subscriptions,  and  the  number 
of  those  waiting  for  beds  or  turned  away  from  the  out-patients* 
department  is  told  with  all  the  pathos  of  professional  men- 


than  to  congregate  the  people  together  in  large  masses  with 
empty  stomachs  and  depressed  spirits.  We  have  changed  all 
that  now.  All  except  a  few  consistent  fanatics  call  in  the  aid 
of  science  when  they  are  ill ;  and  if  the  priest  is  called  in,  as 
well  as  the  medical  man,  he  does  but  occupy  the  same  position 
as  a  therapeutic  agent  as  the  monarch  in  the  British  const! 
tution  does  as  a  political  agent.  People  thank  God  for  having 


granted  their  supplications,  and  made  them  whole  again  ;  but  dicancy  ;  with  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
they  take  very  good  care  not  to  rely  on  the  efficacy  of  their  in  filling  any  number  of  beds  or  any  area  of  waiting-rooms 
prayers.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  it  which  the  money  of  a  slovenly  philanthropic  people  may  pro¬ 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  mended  our  manners.  If  vide,  while  the  salaries  of  the  secretary  and  otner  paid  officials 
we  no  longer  call  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  asking  rise,  of  course,  with  the  importance  of  the  institution.  Who 
that  the  laws  of  nature  may'  be  suspended,  we  congregate  can  wonder  at  the  growth  of  the  out-patients’  departments, 
them  in  ill-ventilated  out-patient’s  rooms,  where,  scare<i  by  or  the  reluctance  of  convalescent  patients  to  leave  the  wards, 
the  sight  of  the  misery  which  surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  which  are  so  much  more  comfortable  than  their  homes,  and 
they  breathe  a  pestilent  atmosphere,  and  wait  for  hours  the  good  living  which  they  will  find  it  so  (lifficult  to  earn  ? 
without  food.  The  out-patient’s  waiting-rooms  at  our  great  Who  can  wonder  that  when  they  leave  the  hospital  it  is  very 
hospitals  are,  in  fact,  hot- houses  for  the  propagation  of  disease  ;  often  with  a  confirmed  belief  that  there  is  a  much  easier  plan 
and,  so  firmly  rooted  is  the  system  in  the  vested  interests  of  of  subsistence  than  living  by  the  sweat  of  one’s  brow  ? 

it  If  _ 1 _ _  xl _  i _ x;x..x2..__  x1 _ ^x  _ 1.  ^ _ _  — 


the  cliques  who  govern  those  institutions,  that  when  a 
thorou^ly  enlightened  and  public-spirited  physician,  like  Dr 
John  Chapman,  dares  to  draw  public  attention  to  this  fearful 
state  of  things,  he  is  at  once  relieved  of  his  functions. 

But,  not  only  is  the  very  evil  which  our  hospitals  are 
created  to  .combat  thus  directly  encouraged ;  but  another, 
and  the  greatest,  curse  of  humanity— dependent  poverty — is 
indirectly  augmented  to  a  very  large  extent ;  this  in  its  turn 
becoming  the  parent  of  disease.  There  is  no  feeling  which  is 
more  commendable  than  the  desire  to  relieve  the  suffering  of 
our  fellow-creatures  ;  but  the  reason  why  this  is  so  is  that, 
properly  directed,  that  feeling  may  be  made  instrumental  in 


J.  H.  Levy. 


GR.(ECO-BUDDHISTIC  SCULPTURES. 

“India  in  Greece”  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  learned 
speculation — not  seldom  also  of  the  wildest  guesses.  Travelling 
beyond  the  safe  ground  of  a  common  Aryan  origin,  some 
would  see  in  the  tribal  appellations,  in  the  names  of  rivers 
and  mountains,  in  the  mysteries  as  well  as  in  the  institutions 
of  early  Greece,  nothing  but  a  literal  transcript  of  Inclian 
ways  and  manners.  For  this  purpose,  the  Aryan  and 
diminisliing  unhappiness.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  doubted  I  Aboriginal  languages  of  Hindustan  have  been  sometimes 
whether  much  of  our  so-called  “charity”  is  not  a  refined  |  ransa^ed  by  indiscrim mating  hands.  Into  so  hopeless  a 

jumble,  in  which  all  the  rules  of  etymology  and  historical 
probability  are  violated,  we  will  not  enter.  Two  things  are, 
however,  certain.  First,  the  community  of  origin  ^tween 
the  Sanskrit-speaking  invaders  of  India,  who  drove  before 
them  a  host  of  Dravidian  and  negroid  populations  ;  and  the 
Hellenes,  who  on  European  soil  also  displaced  what  to  all 
appearance  was  a  Turanian  race.  Secondly,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  a  renewed  influence  of  India  on  Greek  culture  at 


selfishness,— some  of  it,  indeed,  not  even  being  very  refined. 

We,  not  long  ago,  pointed  out  how  very  many  charities  are 
mere  investments  in  which  well-to-do  people  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  themselves  in  the  cheapest  possible  way 
of  tne  claims  of  poor  relatives  or  dependents,  and  getting  at 
the  same  time  the  social  distinction  which  comes  by  their 
names  figuring  in  subscription  lists.  When  the  garb  of  charity 
does  not  cover  worldly  selfishness  of  this  gross  kind,  the 
motives  which  bring  it  about  are  still  very  often  censurable,  the  time  of  Pythagoras — evidently  the  Buddagoras,  or  spiri- 

‘  '  •  -i? - j-x.-_  -tr - if  tual  teacher  of  the  reformed  faith  of  Buddha. 

“India  in  Greece,”  if  understood  within  reasonable  limits, 
is  therefore  a  fruitful  subject.  Scarcely  less  so  is  the  opposite, 
or  rather  complementary,  theme,  which  may  be  described  as 
“Greece  in  India,**  and  which  dates  from  the  time  of 
Alexander.  There  is  a  collection  of  Graeco-Buddhistic  and 
other  sculptures  at  present  in  London,  which  are  of  paramount 
interest  to  the  student  of  Art  and  Art  History.  They 
illuminate,  as  it  were,  an  important  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  They  8he<l  a  strong  ray  of  light  on  the  spread  of 


or  at  least  not  deserving  of  commendation.  Very  many  of 
the  subscriptions  received  by  the  charitable  institutions 
which  abound  in  London  are  given  less  as  a  means  of  lessen¬ 
ing  miseiw  than  as  a  solace  to  the  w’ounded  feelings  of  the 
donors.  The  eye  of  Dives  is  offended  at  the  sight  of  the 
human  suffering  which  meets  him  everywhere,  anil  this 
feeling  requires  an  anodyne  }  so  he  sits  down  and  writes  off 
a  few  cheques  for  annual  subscriptions,  amounting  perhaps 
to  as  much  as  he  pays  for  a  week’s  wine.  The  sacrifice  he 

makes  is  to  him  a  mere  nothing,  for  he  takes  no  farther  ,  ^  ^  ^  . 

trouble  in  the  matter,  and  the  relief  to  his  own  feelings  is  Hellenic  culture  in  those  distant  Asiatic  territories,  where  the 

*  -  .  ^  «  Makedonian  Conqueror  and  his  successors  held  sway.  In  the 

opinion  of  Mr  James  Fergusson,  the  distinguished  writer  on 
architecture,  these  sculptures  supply  the  nitherto  missing 
link  between  Western  Art  and  India.  At  the  meeting 
where  this  opinion  was  expressed  it  was  stated  that  a  collection 
of  Graeco-Indian  sculptures  exists  at  Calcutta.  But  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the  first  collection  of  the  kind  which 
has  reached  Europe.  In  the  interest  of  science  which,  after 
all,  has  its  seat  in  this  part  of  the  world,  we  can  only  hope 
that  it  will  not,  like  General  Cesnola’s  priceless  collection  of 


immense.  He  has  done  what  he  can  for  the  poor  people  i 
and,  if  misery  is  as  rife  as  ever,  is  not  the  mystery  of 
Divine  Providence  at  hand  as  the  scapegoat  of  man’s  follies 
or  selfishness  ?  “  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.” 

The  way  in  which  the  work  of  pauperisation  is  going  on  at 
our  hospitals  is  very  graphically  tolci  in  the  two  articles  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Teetotallers  often  tell  how  persons 
have  been  made  drunkards  for  life  by  having  alcoholic  drinks 
given  to  them  in  large  quantities  during  illness.  Economists 
could  tell  a  like  tale  of  how  alms  profusely  given  during 


sickness  sap  the  foundations  of  industry  and  self-dependence.  Cyprian  antiquities,  be  allowed  to  be  transported  beyond  the 
The  lot  of  our  poor  is,  at  best,  a  very  hard  one  ;  and  that  Atlantic,  out  of  the  easy  reach  of  men  learned  in  that  par- 
passion  for  being  commiserated  which  is  not  infrequent  among  ticular  branch. 
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The  collection,  now  to  be  seen  at  the  International  Exhi¬ 
bition— and  which  also  includes  Bactrian  and  other  coins ; 
rare  manuscripts  in  Tibetan,  Sanskrit,  Turki,  Arabic,  Persian, 
Kashmiri ;  ethnographical  and  industrial  articles,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  natural  history — has  been  brought  over  to  England 
by  Dr  Leitner,  the  Principal  of  the  Government  College  at 
liahore,  who  has  most  meritoriously  worke<l  for  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  race  and  language  questions  of  Dardistan.  A 
number  of  architectural  as  well  as  statuary  objects  were 
excavated  by  himself,  in  1870,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Punjab, 
or  since  obtained  from  Swat  and  other  little  known  districts 
of  the  so-called  Neutral  Zone,  which  lies  between  the  English 
and  the  Kussian  boundaries  in  Asia.  A  careful  inspection  of 
those  highlv  interesting  relics  of  art  proves,  bevond  doubt,  the 
existence  of  a  Greek  School  iu  Northern  India  and  Central 
Asia — a  school  which  powerfully  impressed  its  stamp  on 
Buddhistic  representations  of  a  historical,  social,  and  religious 
character,  and  was  perhaps,  in  return,  itself  influenced  by  the 
native  spirit  of  art.  Beside  the  Graeco-Buddhistic  specimens, 
there  are  Indo-Bactrian  which  show  the  relations  of  the 
j^ctriau  Satraps  with  either  Buddhist,  or  other  North- 
ludian,  princes  ;  also  Indo-Skythian  ;  ancient  Hindu — for 
instance,  a  representation  of  the  poetical  conception  of  widow- 
sacriflce ;  Indo-Buddhistic,  showing  the  gradual  change  of 
Buddhism  by  re-absorption  into  Brahminical  forms;  and 
Anally,  also.  Barbaric  representations  in  sculpture. 

To  those  who  go  to  see  the  collection  we  would  specially 
point  out  a  head  of  most  noble,  classic  expression,  and  yet 
imprinted  with  an  unmistakable  race-character.  It  has  a 
caste-mark  on  the  forehead,  and  a  thin  moustache,  and  is 
represented  with  a  Greek  diadem.  Ten  other  sculptures  give 
an  almost  continuous  talc  of  the  rise  and  prepress  of  S^ya 
Muni,  or  Buddha.  One  of  them,  the  divine  teacher,  rides 
on  an  ass  ;  and  it  may  be  noted  here,  from  a  statement  of 
Dr  Leitner,  that  in  the  Kyang  plain,  iu  Middle  Tibet, 
a  similar  carving  exists,  where  Buddha  is  also  represented 
riding  on  an  ass,  and  preceded  and  followed  by  men 
wearing  branches  of  the  |>alm  tree.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  there  are  other  curious  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  the  personal  or  mythical  history  of  Buddha  and 
the  life  of  Christ,  though  the  former  precedes  the  latter 
by  some  five  hundred  years  or  more.  There  is  the  descent 
of  Buddha  from  a  royal  race  ;  his  mystic  conception  by  his 
mother  Maha  Maja ;  his  w’itlidrawal  to  the  desert,  where 
tempters  approach  him  ;  his  triumph  over  the  temptation  ; 
his  reform  or  the  religious  Law ;  his  contempt  of  the  world, 
and  his  aspirations  to  an  eternal  bliss — aud  finally  even  the 
approval  of  the  Buddhistic  doctrines,  though  in  a  form 
rather  difTerent  from  the  original  tenets,  oy  a  Church 
Council  held  in  the  second  century  “  before  Christ,”  when 
King  Asoka  declared  in  favour  of  the  new  faith.  He  was 
the  Constantine  of  Buddhism.  More  strange  to  say,  Indian 
mythic  lore  has  other  remarkable  points  of  contact  with 
Christianity.  Chrishna’s  mother  is  quite  a  Virgin  or  Madonna 
^ure.  Reposing  on  her  Up,  the  young  god  receives  sacri¬ 
fices  of  fruits,  offered  to  him  by  herdsmen.  Beasts  lie  dowm 
fawniugly  at  his  feet.  A  war  breaks  out ;  Chrishna’s 
brethren  are  murdered;  his  parents  fly  with  him  ov’^er  a  danger¬ 
ous  river.  The  child,  thus  saved  from  the  massacre,  then  grows 
up  to  wisdom  and  strength,  and,  as  a  youth,  begins  the  struggle 
against  the  powers  of  evil. 

But  this  only  by  the  w’ay.  Among  the  sculptures  above 
mentioned  wre  will  further  point  out  a  very  striking  specimen: 
the  figure  of  a  hermit  who  has  just  breathed  his  last,  aud 
whose  sunken  eyes,  and  lines  in  the  cheeks  and  near  the 
mouth,  show  thought  and  jirivation.  Then  there  are  casts 
representing  Fire  Worship  ;  the  Public  Games  at  the 
time  of  the  Giaeco-Buddhists ;  Bactrian  camels,  a  proof 
of  Northern  invasion ;  Tndo-Skythian  Kings,  aud  so  forth. 
Also,  brass  carvings  showing  scenes  from  tlie  Ramayana, 
the  great  epic  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Ceylon  by  the 
northern  invaders,  who  made  use,  on  that  occasion,  of  the 
divine  man-ajie — that  is,  of  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  lower 
aboriginal  races.  There  are,  furthermore,  mythological  groups, 
such  as  the  goddess  suckling  a  swan — which  is  the  Indian 
v'ersion  of  the  Leda  myth.  Buddhist  railings,  servient  orna¬ 
mentation  iu  architectural  fragments  of  most  wonderful 
delineation,  and  other  relics,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  moi’e  ancient  rock-hewn  temples  and  grotto 
edifices  of  India  foreshadow,  it  is  well  known,  in  some  points, 
the  later  Gothic  architecture  of  Europe,  albeit  they  are 
characterise  by  greater  capriciousness  or  bulkiuess  of  form, 
corresponding  to  their  nature  as  works  of  exstructiqn,  rather 
than  construction.  In  later  Buddhistic  structures,  an  orna¬ 
mentation  sometimes  occurs  which  comes  close  to  that  of 
Gothic  building  In  this  respect  also,  the  science  of  com¬ 
parative  mythology  has  perhaps  a  field  of  inquiry  before 
itself  in  India. 

It  will  be  remembered  what  great  service  Mr  Fergussou 
did  to  architectural  history,  and  the  questions  connected  with 
it,  by  accidentally  coming  across  the  sculptures  of  the  Tope 


of  Amravati,  which  so  early  as  1845  had  been  sent  to  England 
and  lay  huddled  up  in  a  heap,  entirely  forgotten,  in  the 
coach-house  of  Fife  House,  looked  upon  by  the  servants  in 
whose  charge  they  were  as  so  much  rubbish.  Out  of  those 
neglected  remnants  of  an  ancient  civilisation,  the  author  of 
*  Tree  and  Sermnt  Worship  *  has  built  up  a  very  corner-stone 
of  Indian  art-hnowledge,  basing  theories  of  mythology  on  it 
which,  though  we  may  not  accept  them  in  their  entirety  at 
all  events  are  calculated  to  give  rise  to  further  scientific 
investigation.  The  collection  of  which  we  have  treated 
to-day  will  no  doubt  prove  of  the  highest  value  in  another 
direction.  It  will  one  day  be  of  great  service  for  the  better 
appreciation  of  Greek  influence  upon  India,  and  consequently 
merits  special  attention  in  a  country  whose  rulers  command 
over  an  Empire  that  contains  the  tracks  of  Alexander's  war¬ 
path.  Karl  Blind. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  CAT. 

Sir, —  In  your  protest  against  the  principle  of  torture  you 
seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  some  form  or  another,  it  has 
hitheiio  been  considered  essential  to  the  existence  of  society. 
If,  however,  your  objections  apply  only  to  the  milder  forms 
of  torture  introduced  for  the  punishment  of  robbery  with 
violence,  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  on  what  logical  grounds  you 
refuse  to  go  further.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  other 
methods  of  punishment  in  common  use,  such,  for  instance,  as 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  imply  a  prolonged  torture 
both  of  mind  and  body  which  much  exceeds  in  intensity  that 
which  the  lash  inflicts,  and  should  be,  therefore,  more 
brutalising  both  to  the  sufferer  and  to  the  public.  Every 
schoolboy  prefers  a  flogging  to  the  confinement  and  labour 
involved  in  a  long  imposition.  The  difference,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  lash  in  the  case  of  convicts,  in 
proportion  as  the  cost  to  the  country  is  less. 

I  am,  Ac.,  G. 


Sir, — Having  been  good  enough  to  admit  my  proposal  to 
substitute  smart  for  torture,  you  proceed,  in  a  footnote,  to 
challenge  me  to  justify  the  latter.  Now,  I  think  I  bad  made 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  justify  the  lash  hitherto  used.  What  I 
uphold  is  torture  (strictly  as  a  deterrent)  minus  possible 
danger  to  nerves  or  heart.  To  imply  belief  that  any  sane 
person  thinks  the  odious  necessity  “  ameliorative  ”  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption  of  perfervid  zeal ;  and  “  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  sixpences”  is  another,  each  of  them  (forgive  me) 
w'orthier  of  provincial  fanaticism  than  of  the  Examiner. 

In  fine,  sir,  the  Cat  is  simply  retaliation  of  violence  upon 
brutal  offenders,  with  the  aim  of  frightening  their  like  ;  and 
a  discredited  ex-Minister's  verdict  on  the  latter  point  is  by 
no  means  so  final  as  “  P.  M.”  is  ready  to  suppose. 

lam,  &c.,  J.  B.  T. 

Brixton,  May  23. 

[“  J.  B.  T.”  is  charminoly^  candid,  and,  as  he  desires  to  be 
forgiven,  he  shall  record  nis  opinion  as  it  stands.  Only  we 
will  observe  that  he  ought  hardly  to  have  joined  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  that  many  reputedly  sane 
persons  do  justify  the  Cat  as  ameliorative,  and  that  the 
“  protection  of  sixpences  ”  was  undoubtedly  the  motive  which 
led  to  the  reintrodiiction  of  flogging  for  robbery  wdth  violent, 
and  not  for  the  worst  forms  of  brutality  unattended  by  rom 
bery. — “  G.”  seems  to  mistake  the  drift  of  the  remarks 
we  made  last  week.  We  clearly  expressed  our  entire  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  lash  on  principle  ;  and  if  we  appeared  to  imply 
that  there  were  offences  sufficiently  heinous  to  deserve  a  flog¬ 
ging,  this  was  a  mere  hyperbole,  intended  to  emphasise  the 
monstrous  injustice  under  which,  whilst  the  worst  of  all 
criminals  go  comparatively  scot  free,  the  cat-o’ -nine- tails  is 
reserved  for  the  man  who  robs  even  a  sixpence  with  violence. 
The  remainder  of  “  G.’s  ”  letter  is  tempting ;  but  we  shal 
not  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  his  fe llow-correspon dents. 

Ed.  Ex.]  _ 


FRANCE  AND  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Sir, — At  any  time  the  utterances  of  M.  Thiers  or  M.  Gam- 
betta  would  command  attention,  but  at  this  crisis  an  esj^ial 
interest  attaches  itself  to  the  expressions  of  the  Repubucau 
leaders.  The  occasion  of  M.  Gambetta’s  speech  did  not 
permit  more  than  a  vague  allusion  to  recent  political  events : 
the  grave  of  a  dead  comrade  was  not  the .  place  for  an  exp<w- 
tion  of  party  tactics.  The  funeral  oration  of  the  ex- Dictator 
was  not,  however,  without  interest.  From  the  rhetorical 
sentences,  deemed  suitable  for  the  time,  we  can  glean 
thing  of  the  speaker’s  opinions.  The  conduct  of  the 
leader,  since  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers,  must  receive  the  highest 
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E raise  from  all  who  cau  appreciate  the  trying  diflSculties  of 
is  position.  To  keep  within  bounds  the  excitement  of 
followers  from  whom,  in  the  circumstances,  moderation  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected,  and  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  restrictions  of  party  discipline,  was  a  task  re<][uiring  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  energy  and  ability.  It  must  have 
taxed  to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  the  minority  in  the 
Assembly  to  witness  day  after  day  the  machinations  of  the 
Royalists  ;  to  be  the  calm  spectators  of  plans  for  limiting  the 
suffrage  and  forging  chains  for  the  people,  being  at  the  same 
time  well  aware  that  the  country  was  truly  Kepublican  at 
hem^t.  But  the  cautious  advice  of  M.  Thiers  was  carefully  kept 
in  view  by  M.  Gambetta  and  his  colleagues,  and  disorder  is  no 
longer  associated  with  the  name  of  Radical.  This  temperate 
policy  is  the  theme  of  the  closing  portion  of  the  oration  over 
the  body  of  Comte  d’ Alton  Shee.  But  mingled  with  the  tone 
of  moderation,  and  the  exhortations  to  tolerance,  is  a  senti¬ 
ment  that  triumph  is  at  hand.  The  meni^rs  of  the  Left 
have  been  proving  *‘to  those  who  calumniate  and  defame 
them  that  they  are  not  intolerant.”  The  dissolution  of  the 
Assemblv,  which  must  be  recognised  as  impending,  will 
release  them  from  their  long  restraint,  and  a  settled  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  will  be  their  reward.  Then  the  trial 
will  come,  and  we  may  await  the  result  in  confidence.  There 
is  one^  thing  certain.  Royalism  is  crushed  never  to  revive 
again  in  Fi;ance,  and  nothing  has  so  much  contributed  to  its 
extinction  ^  as  the  conduct  of  its  supporters.  Whatever 
happens,  civil  and  religious  absolutism  will  never  regain  its 
position,  and  those  who  hold  its  principles  will  be  a  small  and 
despicable  minority.  With  these  feelings  and  beliefs  M. 
Gambetta  addresses  his  countrymen,  and  points  with  trium¬ 
phant  words  to  the  successes  of  Democracy. 

The  speech  of  M.  Thiers  in  reply  to  his  admirers  from  the 
Gironde  is  characteristic  of  the  old  statesman.  The  caution 
which  years  and  experience  have  taught  is  not  laid  aside,  and 
his  reference  to  the  present  and  future  is  brief  and  reserved  ; 
but  he  boldly  sketches  the  p|Mt  histoiy  of  the  Assembly,  in 
which  lie  finds  the  fullest  justification  of  his  conduct.  It 
was  by  means  of  the  Republic  and  the  firmness  with  which 
he  adhered  to  it  that  he  was  enabled  to  lift  France  from  the 
depth  to  which  she  had  fallen,  and  to  pay  off  an  enormous  fine 
«uch  as  would  have  broken  the  credit  of  a  less  stable  country. 
Could  such  a  work  have  been  done  if  the  proclamation  of  a 
monarchy  roused  all  the  passions  of  the  people  and  imperilled 
the  very  existence  of  organised  administration  ?  It  was  I 
because  he  did  not  sacrifice  France  that  he  incurred  the  hos-  ! 
tility  of  the  Royalists,  and  was  ungratefully  deserted  when  the  ' 
great  task  was  accomplished  and  France  set  free.  But  neither  i 
gratitude,  nor  true  patriotism,  nor  common  sense,  ever  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Right.  Inveterate  in  their  hostility  towards 
freedom  they  shattered  for  ever  the  power  of  the  Assembly 
by  their  impracticable  and  irrational  schemes  of  Restoration.  I 
M.  Thiers  was  driven  out,  but  Henri  V.  did  not  ascend  the  I 
throne.  In  their  disappointment  thepr  then  directed  their  I 
against  the,  supplanter  of  M.  Thiers,  the  man  of  their  j 
choice,  the  rabid  Orleanist  Due  de  Broglie.  No  matter  how  i 
much  he  hated  the  Republic,  no  matter  how  impracticable  ' 
was  Restoration,  if  the  Republic  was  not  finally  crushed,  and  ' 
the  Restoration  effected,  dismissal  was  inevitable.  Within  j 
one  year  the  Due  de  Broglie  could  do  nothing,  and  France  ! 
was  becoming  every  day  more  Republican.  This  was  too  ! 
much  for  the  impatient  Royalists,  and  Broglie  fell.  The 
election  in  the  Nievre  lends  another  aspect  to  the  scene.  By 
the  obstinate  persistence  of  the  Right  in  their  schemes  for  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  an  advantage  has  been  thrown  into  the 
bands  of  the  Imperialists  of  which  they  have  not  been  slow 
to  avail  themselves.  The  Assembly  was  elected  not  to 
re-establish  the  Bourbons  but  to  reorganise  France.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  was  accomplished  when  M.  Thiers  fell.  By  usurping  an 
authority  which  does  not  rightly  belong  to  it,  and  trying  to 
force  the  will  of  the  French  people,  it  has  sacrificed  its  posi¬ 
tion  and  incurred  everlasting  odium.  But  will  it  dissolve 
itself  ?  is  the  question  now.  Government  is  impossible 
where  an  Assembly  is  so  divided  :  not  even  is  thei*e  a  majority 
in  the  Assembly  of  the  Septennate  which  can  agree  on  any 
consistent  course  of  action.  Its  vital  force  is  gone ;  by  an 
appeal  to  the  constituencies  alone  can  it  be  restored.  Mean¬ 
time  the  country  is  becoming  more  wearied  every  day  of 
these  continual  crises,  and  if  dissolution  is  delayed  the  next 
Assembly  will  be  composed  almost  solely  of  Republicans  and 
Imperialists.  I  am,  &c.,  G.  R. , 


SUNDAY  AND  SABBATH. 

Sir, — Our  not  very  liberal-minded  Parliament  has,  at  the 
bidding  of  Orthodoxy,  defeated  by  a  large  majority  the 
motion  of  Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  respecting  the  advisableness  of 
opening  libraries  and  museums  on  Sundays. 

The  opposition  to  Mr  Taylor’s  motion  was,  in  my  opinion, 
characterised  by  that  bigotry  and  prejudice  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  marks  Orthodoxy  in  this  country  ;  and  it  was  further 


'  characterised  by  great  ignorance  as  to  the  ultimate  grounds 
upon  which  the  question  rests ;  one  member  (Mr  A. 
M’ Arthur),  for  instance,  describing  Sunday  (the  “  Sabbath,”  as 
he  called  it)  as  a  Divine  institution.  This  sort  of  argument 
is,  of  course,  founded  upon  the  obsolete  notion  of  a  six  days* 
creation,  and  therefore  is  false.  Now,  would  it  not  be  as  well 
that  the  public  mind  should  be  educated  on  this  subject  to  a 
greater  degree  than  can  be  achieved  by  public  meetings  P  For 
this  puimose  I  can  think  of  no  more  valuable  and  effectual 
means  oi  education  than  the  publication  of  Mr  J.  Allanson 
Picton’s  articles,  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Examiner, 
and  which  I  happen  to  know  have  coincided  (in  one  instance) 
with  general  orthodox  views. 

The  best  results  would  happen  from  this  ;  and  an  end  would 
before  long  be  put  to  a  very  disagreeable  and  unjustifiable 
kind  of  tyranny.  I  am,  &c.,  William  Clarkk. 

Cambridge,  May  20,  1874. 


HARVEST  HOME  IN  INDIA. 

Allahabad,  14th  March,  1874. 

This  is  harvest  time — although  to  English  ears  it  may  sound 
unseasonable.  But,  then,  what  has  Inaia  to  do  with  English 
almanacks?  Just  now,  when  not  only  in  woods  and  by 
hedge  sides,  but  even  in  smoky  London,  the  dingiest,  most 
distorted  old  trees  are  clothing  themselves  in  fresh  green,  we, 
— who  through  the  winter  months  have  triumphed  in  a  glory  of 
leaves  and  blossoms — are  becoming  sere  and  yellow  :  mangoes 
standing  deep  in  withered  leaves,  acacias — whilom  fluttering 
with  such  feathery  grace— hanging  forth  onlv  yellow  and 
brown  pods,  of  fantastic  length  and  shape,  which  when  the 
breeze  stirs  them  rattle  ominously,  like  our  bones.  And  on 
the  other  side  of  the  low  cactus  hedge  which  surrounds  our 
compound,  the  old  Ryot,  our  neighbour,  has  just  celebrated 
his  Harvest  Home.  A  compact  little  domain  has  this  Ryot, 
— some  seven  acres  in  all.  A  field  of  onions,  a  field  of  rice,  a 
field  of  barley — on  a  little  hillock,  a  well  (picturesque  as  are 
all  wells  in  this  part  of  the  world,  with  broad-leaved  plan¬ 
tains,  curved  and  split  by  the  wind,  waving  slowly  above  its 
mud  pillar) ;  finally,  in  front  of  his  small  hovel,  space  enough 
for  a  fine  plum-tree,  under  which  he  cooks  his  “  chupatties  ” 
(rice-cakes)  for  his  one  meal,  after  sunset ;  and  at  night 
spreads  his  charpay,  and  sleeps  under  the  safe  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  fierce  lean  parian  dog.  Certainly,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  associate  any  idea  of  robustness  with  the 
Indian  agricultural  labourer.  Kulloo,  our  neighbour,  is  an 
old  man.  Natives  appear  to  live  to  an  incalculable  age— or 
is  it  that  their  bare,  wizened,  tottering  limbs,  and  the  contrast 
of  sparse  white  hair  and  a  shrivelled  dusky  face,  make 
senility  hideous  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  fancy  the  most  un¬ 
compromising  opponent  of  the  Darwinian  theory  would 
feel  his  assurance  shaken  could  he  behold  the  ancient  Kulloo 
at  even,  seated,  like  some  gaunt  bird,  upon  his  haunches,  his 
chin  between  his  skinny  knees,  as  he  watches  the  red  crackling 
fire,  and  his  precious  chupatty  slowly  browning  among  the 
embers.  Kulloo  is  a  patriarch,  in  bis  way.  In  his  small  mud 
hut  live  also  his  old  wife,  his  son  and  hii  wife,  and  any 
number  of  rouud,  dark-limbed,  naked  little  ones,  (who— 
imitating  their  graudsire — squat  also  habitually  in  the  dust, 
their  plump  knees  level  with  their  ears) ;  also,  two  mild-eyed 
hump-backed  oxen,  who  draw  water  from  the  well,  drag  the 
plough,  and,  when  need  arises,  act  as  cart-horses.  As  seems 
natural  enough,  considering  the  dimensions  of  an  Indian  hut, 
and  that  it  lacks  windows  and  chimneys,  the  low  door  being 
the  only  aperture,  the  family  live  out  in  the  open,  except 
during  the  fierce  mid-day  heat ;  but  no  single  member,  except 
occasionally  the  son  at  supper-time,  ventures  to  invade  the 
old  man’s  sacred  spot,  beneath  the  plum-tree.  The  women 
squat  immediately  in  front  of  the  hut ;  and  there  they  grind 
their  corn — at  a  primitive  mill,  of  the  same  sort  as  that  at 
which,  according  to  the  prophecy,  ‘‘Two  Women  ”  will  be 
seated  when  the  sum  of  earthly  things  shall  be  over  and 
told— or  else,  light  their  own  fire,  and  cook  chupatties  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children.  But  men,  women,  little  ones  and 
hump-backed  oxen,  all  unite  in  the  field-work,  and  appear 
alike  sun-proof  and  untiring.  Just  lately  two  extra  ”  hands  ” 
—women  of  low  caste— have  had  to  be  liii-ed.  to  help  cut  and 
gather  in  the  barley-crop.  The  sight  would  nave  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  Mr  Ruskin.  No  trace  of  machinery,  nor  of  any 
diabolical  contrivance  to  shirk  the  primeval  curse  that  men, 
and  women  also,  shall  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brows ;  or  at  least,  so  produce  it,  that  others  may  eat. 
The  reapers,  some  six  or  seven,  laboured  two  days,  armed 
with  small  sickles,  not  much  larger  than  carving-knives. 
At  length  all  was  heaped  together,  and  stacked  under  the 
sacred  plum-tree  ;  and  yea — actually  !  in  honour  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  all  the  labourers  were  permitt^  to  squat  around  it— and 
smoke  their  hookahs  ;  evidently  in  exj)ectation  of  some  deci¬ 
sive  event.  Men  and  women  smoked  in  silence,  whilst  the 
great  greedy  crows  hopped  audaciously  near,  or  cawed  at 
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them  with  out-stfetched  necks,  as  though  they  really  hoped 
to  prove  scare-crows,  not  for  birds,  but  men.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  their  cawiugs  were  drowned  by  a  Babel  of  angry  voices ; 
and  running  to  the  hedge,  1  was  able  to  seethe  cause.  In 
front  of  the  Ryot’s  hut  stood  one  of  those  miracles  of  giddi¬ 
ness,  jingle,  and  insecurity,  which  no  one  who  has  n<^  seen  a 
native’s  private  conveyance  can  adequately  picture.  Imagine 
a  small  camp  bed,  hoisted  up  on  the  worst  of  costermongers 
wheels,  an  awning  of  blue,' or  scarlet,  or  yellow  calico  j  a  tattoo 
pony — with  ribs  that  can  be  counted,  and  something  ^riously 
wrong  about  its  hips,  but  adorned  with  a  necklace  of  bells  and 
flying  ribbons,  and  tilted  back  in  the  vehicle  ;  and,  like  a  very 


ME  SWINBURNE’S  BOTHWELL.  /T 

The  great  historical  drama  Has  not  been  a  favourite  form 
of  composition  with  modem  English  poets.  Shellev’ 

*  Cenci  ’  affords  probably  the  only  instance  in  the  present 
century  of  an  intrinsically  tragic  subject  wrought  out  in 
the  highest  poetic  style.  The  history  of  Mary  Stuart 
however,  is  undoubtedly  far  better  adapted  for  dramat’  * 
purposes  than  that  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  For  it  unites  in  ^ 
unparalleled  degree  those  conflicting  elements  of  human 
passion  calculated  to  stir  the  profoundest  emotions  of  terror 
and  pity.  In  ‘Chastelard’  Mr  Swinburne  had  merelv 
given  us  a  prelude  such  as  might  prepare  the  way  for  the 
vast  scope  of  the  subsequent  action,  and  by  so  far  as  th 
subject-matter  of  ‘Bothwell’  transcends  that  of  the 
earlier  play,  is  the  execution  of  the  former  firmer  and 
more  masculine.  This  also  applies,  although  in  a  different 
sense,  to  Schiller’s  ‘  Marie  Stuart,’  his  play  constituting 
in  fact,  a  species  of  epilogue  to  the  action  proper  comprised 
between  the  murder  of  Rizzio  and  Mary’s  flight  to  England 
that  period  of  high-wrought  human  passions  now  for  the 
first  time  dramatised  in  *  Both  well.’ 

We  regret,  however,  that  Mr  Swinburne  should  have 
entitled  ‘  Bothwell  ’  a  tragedy.  It  is  rather  an  historical 
heroic  poem  cast  in  the  dramatic  form,  or  a  drame  epique 
as  he  himself  calls  it  in  the  introductory  sonnet  addressed 
to  Victor  Hugo.  By  regarding  it  thus  we  facilitate  a  right 
judgment,  and  shall  be  the  less  liable  to  take  exception  at 
the  breadth  of  treatment  and  expansion  of  dialogue  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  unimpeded  progression  of  the  action 
requisite  in  tragedy  proper.  Mr  Swinburne  had,  indeed,  to 
deal  here  with  one  of  the  most  complicated  periods  of 
history :  the  period  whence  we  date  the  conflict  between 
mediaeval  and  modern  forms  of  thought,  between  Borne  and 
Protestantism,  between  kings  and  peoples.  This  conflict 
we  may,  as  it  were,  see  personified  in  the  two  powerfully 


geously  arrayed  in  a  sky-blue  mantle,  and  a  gold^  and  crimson 
fez-cap — had  dismounted,  and  was  plainly  delivering  judg- 


ment.  Wild  shrieks  of  protest  rose  up,  as  he  first  appor¬ 
tioned  a  tolerably  large  sheaf  to  each  of  the  wonoen  who 
had  helped  the  reaping,  but  the  tumult  grew  much  fiercer 
when  he  ended  by  marking  off  his  owm  portion  a  lion  s  share 
— for  this  gorgeous  personage  was  no  other  than  the  hated 
Bunuiah — the  money-lender,  in  other  words — that  neces¬ 
sary  curse,  without  whom  the  poor  Ryot  can  scarcely 
sow,  yet  because  of  whom  it  is  scarcely  worth  his  while 
to  reap.  How,  in  different  garb,  social  conditions  repro¬ 
duce  themselves!  Kulloo,  our  poor  neighbour,  groans 
under  the  same  burthen  which  breaks  the  back  of  many  a 
French  and  Belgian  peasant,  w’ho  can  bear  no  more  passionate 
love  to  his  hereditary  field  than  does  the  poor  Hindoo  Ryot. 
Not  that  poor  Kulloo  can  rightly  be  lulled  a  peasant  pro¬ 
prietor.  Even  in  India  where  the  state  is  the  only  l^naowner 
recognised,  the  Zemindar,  or  landAofcfer,  stands  between  the 
cultivator  and  full  possession  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil  he  rears. 
Still  Kulloo’s  position  has  more  security  than  that  of  a  mere 
tenant  at  will.  His  fathers  before  him  tilled  this  plot  of 
ground,  nor  can  he,  nor  his  son’s  sons,  be  evicted,  except  on 
failure  of  payment  of  twenty  rupees  yearly  as  rent.  Only 
through  the  Bunniah  is  there  any  chance  of  Kulloo’s  proving 
a  defaulter,  for  he  may  give  payment  in  kind  ;  but  when  the 
usurer  is  satisfied,  who  can  say  that  sufficient  will  remain  to 
meet  the  Zemindar’s  claim  ?  This  time,  however,  the  crop  has 
been  a  fair  one ;  and  Kulloo,  who,  despite  his  vehemence 
uuder  present  excitement,  is  of  a  placid,  much-enduring  j 


A  TROTH  FOR  ETERNITY. 

Remember  me  when  I  am  far  away. 

And  still  enshrine  me  in  your  faithful  heart, 

Then  ’twill  not  seem  such  bitterness  to  part. 

For  we  shall  meet  in  heaven  another  day — 

But  not  as  I  am  now,  dying  and  weak. — 

The  wafted  winds  that  cool  the  starry  shore 
Bring  healing  to  the  dwellers  evermore  ; 

The  rose  of  life  is  splendid  on  their  cheek  ! 

Remember  me  as  I  was  long  ago, 

What  time  we  trode  the  woodlaud  paths  together. 
When  the  trees  clustered,  and  the  sun  was  low. 

And  the  proud  hills  were  sweet  with  scented  heather, 
And  the  hushed  earth  lay  dreaming,  and  the  skies 
Smiled  as  of  old  in  happy  Paradise  ! 

W.  R.  Nicoll. 


SONG.  • 

With  rose  stems  and  with  roses  white  and  red, 

I  built,  when  June  was  hot,  a  bower  for  shade  ; 

A  pleasant  place  it  seemed  by  night  and  day. 

Where  one  might  sing,  might  sleep,  give  thanks,  or  pray. 
Upon  it  fell  the  dew  and  rose  the  moon  ; 

There  nightingales  made  glad  the  nights  of  June ; 

But  as  one  ni^t  I  listened  to  their  song, 

It  seemed  to  me  that  all  my  frame  was  stung 
With  some  sharp  pain,  whereat  I  rose,  and,  lo  ! 

Lithe  snakes,  with  gleaming  eyes,  wound  to  and  fro  ; 
And  so  I  left  that  bower  ;  nor  may  it  be 
That  it  again  in  J une  shall  shelter  me. 

But  when  its  leaves  are  withered,  one  by  one. 

When  in  deep  snows  no  snakes  may  breed  and  hcuse, 

I  will  go  back,  and,  ’neath  the  bare  rose-boughs. 

Dream  of  the  summer,  and  the  leaves  that  made. 

When  June  was  hot,  the  pleasant  place  of  shade. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 
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some  of  the  grand  typical  women  of  Greek  tragedy,  and 
might  be  compared  to  the  enchanting  Queen  of  Egypt 
rather  by  way  of  contrast  than  similitude.  She  has,  in 
fact,  nothing  in  her  nature  of  that  consummate  coquetry 
which  does  not  desert  Cleopatra  even  in  death.  Her  beauty 
is  of  so  absolute  a  quality  that  it  draws  love  towards  her 
whether  she  would  or  no,  and  at  the  same  time  she  has  a 
spirit  and  indomitable  energy  which  make  her  take  delight, 
not  in  what  is  gained  by  wiles,  but  in  what  is  conquered 
in  the  teeth  of  adverse  fate.  It  is  this  trait  in  her  cha¬ 
racter  which  on  the  eve  of  the  last  decisive  battle  prompts 
her  to  exclaim — 

O,  this  doubt 

That  is  not  helpless,  but  has  armour  on 
And  hands  to  fight  with,  has  more  joy  withal 
And  puts  more  spirit  into  the  flesh  of  life, 

More  heat  into  the  blood  and  light  in  the  eyes, 

Than  the  utter  hour  of  triumph,  and  the  fight 
More  than  the  prize  is  worth  man's  prizing ;  yea, 

For  when  all's  won  all's  done. 

Hero  also  we  have  the  key  to  her  otherwise  inexplicable 
infatuation  for  Both  well.  His  is  no  nature  soft  and  pliable 
in  her  hands  as  Darnley’s  waxen  heart :  he  is  a  man  who,  so 
far  from  being  intoxicated  and  enervated  by  her  love,  turns 
sharp  round  upon  her  with  a  species  of  brutal  strength, 
thrilling  her  with  a  keen  sensation  of  awe  where  hitherto 
she  had  experienced  only  adoring  submission.  The  frank¬ 
ness  of  her  passion  is  another  feature  to  be  noted.  She 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  saying  as  Cleopatra,  “  If  you 
find  him  sad  say,  I  am  dancing ;  ”  rather  every  emotion  as  it 
rises,  whether  of  jealousy,  pain,  or  delight,  is  at  once  ex¬ 
pressed  to  her  lover  almost  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child : 
she  dissimulates  with  others,  with  the  fool  Darnley,  but  not 
with  him.  Dissimulation,  in  fact,  is  not  natural  to  her. 
Although  nurtured  in  it  from  her  earliest  infancy,  it  is  but 
a  thin  veneer  incongruous  with  her  native  instincts.  This 
is  finely  exemplified  in  the  message  she  sends  to  Bothwell 
shortly  before  the  murder  of  Darnley. 

Say  I  am  passing  now 
To  do  that  office  he  would  have  me  do, 

Which  almost  is  a  traitor’s  ;  say,  his  lore 
Makes  me  so  far  dissemble,  that  myself 
Have  horror  at  it ;  bid  him  keep  in  mind 
How  were  it  not  to  obey  him  I  had  rather 
Be  dead  before  I  did  it ;  let  him  not 
Have  ill  opinion  of  me  for  this  cause. 

Since  he  is  alone  the  occasion  of  it  himself, 

Since  for  mine  own  particular  revenge 
I. would  not  do  it  to  him  that  I  most  hate  ; 

My  heart  bleeds  at  it. 

These  words  must  not  be  taken,  however,  as  the  stable 
expression  of  her  mind.  There  is  an  element  of  mutability 
in  her  character  which  subtly  blends  with  her  splendid 
heroism,  with  her  loves  as  well  as  her  hatreds.  Though 
here  speaking  of  her  heart  as  bleeding  at  the  thought  of 
alluring  her  husband  to  his  death,  yet  the  deed  once  done, 
she  can  bend  over  the  slain  man,  and  say  to  Bothwell, 
**  For  this  man,  I  forgive  him.”  A  more  terribly  tragic 
situation  is  scarcely  conceivable.  It  is  as  a  lightning  flash 
revealing  for  a  second  the  lowest  depths  of  hell.  The 
remembrance  of  this  scene  slightly  mitigates  our  loathing 
of  the  subsequent  brutality  of  Bothwell  to  the  Queen.  It 
is  true,  she  says,  **  You  should  now  love  me  well.”  But 
the  phantom  of  Darnley  really  interposes  as  a  cold  shadow 
between  their  bridal  joys,  and  Bothwell,  brave  in  battle,  may 
yet  experience  a  creeping  sensation  as  he  remembers  the 
fate  of  his  wife’s  hapless  lovers.  In  brief,  the  fascinating 
and  fearful  character  of  Mary  Stuart  is  painted  as  naturally 
as  nobly ;  and  the  impression  we  carry  away  is  of  something 
at  once  impassioned  yet  heartless,  fell  yet  radiant,  as  of  the 
play  and  shimmer  of  sunlight  over  a  perilously  dimpling 
eddy  in  the  sea. 

It  is  hopeless,  in  the  space  at  our  command,  to  give 
even  a  faint  notion  of  the  development  of  the  action  in  the 
drama,  or  of  the  multitudinous  actors  that  play  a  part  in 
it.  Bothwell  we  have  already  incidentally  alluded  to  ;  his 
bull-like  strength  and  obstinacy  and  mere  constitutional 
courage  are  thrown  out  in  keen  relief  against  the  weak, 
fair-faced,  unstable  Darnley,  “  who  hath  ever  a  tear  in’s 
eye,”  while  betraying  all  his  friends  to  be  by  them  in  turn 
betrayed.  So  skilfully,  however,  are  the  elements  of  the 
character  blended,  that  our  contempt  for  him  is  not 


unmingled  with  pity.  The  scenes  wherein  Darnley  plays  a 
part  arc  of  the  highest  dramatic  effect.  Aj  sach  we  would 
especially  point  out  the  following :  The  murder  of  Biezio, 
where  the  helpless  irresolution  of  Darnley  is  happily  con¬ 
veyed  by  Buthven’s  exclamation  :  **  Here,  take  your  wife 
into  your  arms,  my  lord,  and  bid  her  fear  not ;  ”  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  to  Darnley,  lying  sick  at  Glasgow,  when 
with  sweet  words  and  wiles  she  lures  him  to  his  doom ; 
and  the  scene  in  Darnley’s  chamber  at  Kirk  of  Field  before 
the  final  catastrophe,  when  Mary,  bidding  him  good-night, 
simply  says' at  parting:  ’Twas  just  this  time  last  year  David 
was  slain.”  It  is  impossible,  without  quoting  in  full,  to 
convey  any  impression  of  the  fear  stealthily  creeping  over 
Darnley’s  mind  as  he  surmises  the  meaning  of  these  last 
few  words,  till  at  last  the  full  horror  of  his  situation  bursts 
in  one  flash  upon  him,  and  he  cries  out  in  an  agony  of 
terror 

I  say  I  hear  their  feet — 

Thou  hast  no  ears— God  hath  no  ears  for  me 
Nor  eyes  to  look  upon  me  ;  hands  He  hath. 

Their  bloody  hands  to  smite  with,  and  her  heart 
Is  His  toward  me  to  slay  me.  Let  them  come  ; 

How  do  men  die  ?  but  I  so  trapped  alive — 

O,  I  shall  die  a  dog's  death  and  no  man's. 

Mary,  by  Christ,  whose  mother's  was  your  name, 

Slay  me  not !  God,  turn  off  from  me  that  heart— 

Out  of  her  hands,  God,  God,  deliver  me ! 

As  a  counterpart  to  this,  and  as  illustrative  of  Bothwell’s 
character,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  scene  as  deeply 
tragic,  though  in  a  different  style,  as  the  one  just  alluded 
to.  Let  us  see  how  Mary  is  treated  by  the  man  for  whom 
as  Queen  she  has  jeopardised  her  kingdom,  as  woman,  her 
reputation.  We  are  at  Holyrood  immediately  after  their 
marriage.  Bothwell,  wroth  and  surly,  because  when  he 
would  have  slain  Maitland  in  the  Queen’s  presence,  she,  in 
order  to  prevent  him,  has  flung  herself  before  his  sword — 

Bothwell.  Why,  being  but  two  days  wed, 

Must  there  be  cause  between  ut  of  dispute 
For  such  a  thing  as  this  man,  in  whose  name 
I  am  crossed  and  slighted  of  your  wanton  will? 

Queen.  If  he  be  worth  no  more  than  you  conceive. 
What  grace  I  do  him  can  hurt  you? 

Bothwbll.  1  conceive  I 

Why,  what  worth  is  he  with  you,  that  I  should 
Conceive  the  least  thought  of  him  ?  Were  I  hurt, 

Assure  yourself  it  would  be  to  his  death  ; 

Lay  that  much  to  your  heart. 

Queen.  My  heart  is  killed. 

I  have  not  where  to  lay  it. 

Bothwell.  Pray  you  no  tears  ; 

I  have  seen  you  weep  when  dead  men  were  alive. 

That  for  your  eye-drops  wept  their  heart's  blood  out ; 

So  will  not  L 

We  cannot  even  in  passing  glance  at  the  manifold 
studies  of  character  as  exemplified  in  the  various  leaders 
of  the  faction  opposed  to  Mary,  or  it  would  be  interesting 
to  contrast  such  an  astute  politician  as  Murray  with  the 
bold  dare-devil  Morton.  Again,  in  Arthur  Erskine  and 
George  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  the  poet  with  a  few  touches 
shows  how  irresistibly  these  young  hearts  were  drawn 
within  the  magic  circle  of  Mary’s  influence.  They  are  two 
spirited  portraits  of  noble  and  spotless  youths.  We  must, 
however,  briefly  advert  still  to  Mary  Beaton,  that  sad,  silent 
figure  following  the  Queen  as  her  shadow,  even  a  shadow  of 
death.  This  conception  of  the  woman  whose  whole  life’s 
love  went  down  ”  with  Chastelard  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
tragedy.  Athwart  the  fiery  joys  and  energy  of  the  Queen 
she  strikes  ever  a  strange  sudden  chill.  She  is  as  it  were 
an  inverted  fury,  whose  impassive  presence  is  yet  the  sure 
herald  of  the  relentless  approach  of  doom.  It  is  truly  a 
triumph  of  art  in  this  drama,  that  instead  of  ending  with 
the  customary  death  of  its  principal  actors,  a  well-worn 
climax  by  this  time,  there  should  be  nought  but  these 
ominous  words,  addressed  by  Mary  Beaton  to  the  Queen,  as 
she  flies  from  Scotland —  ' 

But  I  will  never  leave  you  till  you  die — 

words  opening  out  a  vista,  as  it  were,  into  the  bleak  and 
barren  years  and  bitter  end  in  store. 

We  have  but  scant  space  at  our  disposal  to  speak  of  the 
formal  qualities  of  poetic  workmanship  in  *  Bothwell.’  Aa 
Mr  Swinburne,  however,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
master  of  these,  there  is  the  less  need  to  dwell  at  length 
on  this  side  of  his  work.  Even  the  few  extracts  which  we 
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have  been  able  to  quote,  however,  must  have  conveyed  an  is  not  surprising  that  little  was  known  concerning  Japan 
idea  to  the  reader  of  the  robust  simplicity  of  the  language,  and  that  that  little  was  very  muchmixed  up  with  error.  ^Mr 
remarkably  devoid  of  conceits  and  poetic  ornament,  as  Adams  has  had  much  better  opportunities.  He  was  for 
though  modelled  rather  on  the  Greek  than  the  Elizabethan  several  years  Oharg4  d* Affaires  and  Secretary  of  Legation 
drama;  except  where,  as  in  the  discourse  of  John  Knox  atYedo;  he  has  mixed  freely  with  the  Japanese,  travelled 
and  the  dying  speech  of  Darnley,  it  is  directly  moulded  on  over  considerable  portions  of  their  territory,  and  made 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  blank  verse  is  singularly  himself  familiar  with  their  versions  of  the  events  that  he 
vigorous  and  flexible,  occasionally  abrupt  in  familiar  records.  Only  one  suspicion  attaches  to  his  fidelity  as  a 
passages,  but  rising  in  passages  of  high-wrought  passion  to  historian,  and  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  more  than  a  sui. 
a  lofty  sonorousness.  In  *  Bothwell  *  Mr  Swinburne  has  picion.  He  knows  infinitely  more  than  Eoempfer  or 
undoubtedly  produced  a  tragic  poem  after  the  grand  style  Thunberg,  or  Siebold,  but,  as  a  servant  of  the  Government 
of  art,  and  one  which  for  the  subtle  psychology,  dramatic  he  may  not  always  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  all  that  he  knows* 
power,  and  grasp  of  historic  events  evinced  by  it,  must  be  even  in  the  case  of  things  of  real  historical  importance! 
pronounced  not  only  his  masterpiece,  but  a  noble  addition  In  one  case  that  we  have  particularly  remarked  he  even 
to  our  literature.  0.  L.  refrains  from  mentioning  a  public  fact,  for  no  apparent 

- — -  reason  except  that  it  was  not  altogether  creditable  to  an 

.  _ _ ^  ^ _  .  English  diplomatic  agent.  Seeing  that  Mr  Adams  finds 

ADAMS’S  HISTOBY  OF  JAPAN.  room  in  his  history  for  commonplace  inscriptions  on  the 

II.  S.  King  and  Co.  assassination  at  Yedo,  he  should  not  have  referred  his 

Mr  Adame  is  far  from  having  the  brilliant  and  graphic  Sir  James  Stirling’s  Conven- 


pen  of  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  first  Coneul-Oeneral  at  ®tt^pt  to  establish 

Yedo,  but  he  has  made  a  most  valuable  contributiou  to  our  relations  with  the  Japanese.^  He  might,  at  least, 

knowledge  of  an  interesting  people.  We  do  not  altogether  “®r®  quoted  the  famous  sev^th  Article,  with  its  extra* 
kuow  what  to  make  of  the  title  of  his  book.  It  does  not  ordinary  provision,  that  this  Convention,  which  was  con- 

fairly  describe  the  contents.  The  history  of  Japan  is  «‘<’®rably  less  advantageous  than  that  obtained  by  the 

written  in  the  published  in  1827  in  twenty-  Amenoan  envoys,  should  not  be  altered  by  any  higher 

two  volumes,  and  extends  over  more  than  two  thousand  five  °®®®f  50“'“g  The  /act  that  Admiral  Stirling 

hundred  years  of  authentic  records ;  yet  Mr  Adams  brings  a  mistake  ^ould  not  have  dictated  the 

his  narrative  down  to  1853  within  the  first  hundred  pages  omission  of  anything  so  obviously  important  as  the  first 
of  his  first  volume,  leaving  some  four  hundred  pages,  and  of  the  English  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 

we  know  not  how  many  more  volumes,  for  the  history  of  Japanese, 

Japan  since  that  time.  One  does  not  know  whether  to  With  all  allowances,  however,  Mr  Adams  has  produced  a 

attribute  this  to  want  of  literary  grasp  or  to  an  unconscious  really  valuable  book.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  use 
and  inveterate  habit  of  looking  at  the  Japanese  and  their  f^at  the  historian  has  made  of  native  sources  of  informa- 
history  with  a  supercilious  eye  from  a  purely  English  point  tion,  and  the  explanation  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  supply 
of  view.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  Mr  Adams  in  detail  of  the  apparently  treacherous  behaviour  of  the 
repeats  in  his  preface  the  apparent  oversight  of  his  title,  Sh6gunate  in  the  early  stages  of  recent  European  inter- 
affirming  in  the  first  sentence  that  “  this  work  is  intended  course.  The  notion  that  the  Shogun  or  Taicoon  was  the 
to  bo  a  comprehensive  narrative  of  the  principal  events  in  temporal  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  that  the  Mikado  was  only 
Japan  from  the  earliest  period  up  to  the  present  time.”  a  spiritual  Emperor,  with  no  control  except  over  matters  of 
He  should  rather  have  called  his  work  Eecent  History  of  religion  and  education,  was  the  most  fruitful  source  of  mis- 
Japan,”  or  *‘A  History  of  Japan,  in  so  far  as  that  is  of  understanding,  embarrassment,  suspicion,  and  perplexity, 
interest  to  Englishmen.”  No  doubt  the  opening  up  of  to  European  diplomatists.  It  was  no  discredit  to  their 
Japan  by  Europeans  within  the  last  twenty  years  is  an  penetration  that  they  entertained  this  notion :  they  had  no 
event  of  momentous  importance  in  the  histoiy^  of  the  possible  means  of  discovering  the  truth  till  it  gradually 
Empire :  it  cannot  but  be  an  epoch  in  Japanese  history  :  unfolded  ’  itself  in  the  course  of  their  negotiations.  All 
but  Japanese  annals  are  not  so  unvaried  and  featureless,  foreign  transactions  before  the  expulsion  of  Europeans  m 
Japan  has  not  been  so  stagnant  that  the  last  twenty  years  1638,  and  all  the  business  of  the  specially  privileged  Dutch 
should  be  made  to  appear  ten  times  more  important  than  traders  thereafter  had  been  carried  on  through  officials  of 
the  preceding  two  and  a-half  thousand.  Still,  if  Mr  Adams  the  Sh6gun,  without  a  hint  of  any  higher  power  lying 
makes  a  grotesque  mistake  in  form  without  seeming  to  be  behind :  and  the  relations  between  the  Shogun  and  the 
aware  of  it,  there  is  practical  good  sense  in  his  arrange-  Emperor  were  so  different  from  any  political  arrangement 
ment.  It  is,  after  all,  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  known  to  Europe  that  it  was  impossible  to  divine  them 
years  that  we  in  this  country  care  to  know.  Few  without  a  guarded  and  studied  explanation.  The  hypothesis 
Englishmen  will  complain  because  Mr  Adams  summarises  of  separate  temporal  and  spiritual  Empires  was  very  natural 
the  twenty-two  volumes  of  the  Nihon  Ouaishi  in  a  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  aware  of  no  check  upon  the 
hundred  pages  of  large,  readable  type,  and  devotes  the  independence  of  the  Shogun’s  administration,  and  ww 
most  of  his  space  to  the  narrative  of  the  profoundly  heard  that  the  Mikado  was  deified  after  death,  and  secluded 
interesting  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Japan  since  from  public  view  and  treated  with  divine  honours  during 
1853.  his  life.  They  could  hardly  have  supposed  that  the 

In  his ‘Capital  of  the  Tycoon,*  a  work  which  all  who  Mikado  was  the  nominal  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  that 
are  interested  or  who  wish  to  be  interested  in  Japan  ought  the  Shdgun  was  npminally  only  the  general  of  his  armie^ 
to  read.  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  remarking  on  the  scantiness  who  had  several  hundred  years  before  virtually  usurpe 
of  knowledge  of  Japan  available  in  Europe  previous  to  the  the  administration,  and  established  a  hereditary 
recent  opening  of  the  ports,  notices  the  fact  that  our  only  power  varied  with  the  ability  of  themselves  and  eir 


authorities  were  surgeons  or  other  officials  attached  to  the  ministers.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  and  reveals  to  us  a 
Dutch  factory  at  Nagasaki,  who  wrote  from  personal  obser-  temperament  wholly  different  from  our  own,  that 
vations  for  which  they  had  very  limited  opportunities.  Sh6guns  who,  roughly  speaking,  ruled  Japan  for  six 
Once  in  three  or  four  years  representatives  of  the  Dutch  hundred  years,  never  dared  to  remove  the  nomma 
were  allowed  to  pay  their  respects  at  Yedo,  to  a  screen  Emperor,  or  to  treat  him  otherwise  than  with  the  pro- 
behind  which  the  Sh6gun  was  supposed  to  be  sitting,  and  foundest  respect.  /  A  strenuous,  energetic,  unceremonious 
they  travelled  to  the  scene  of  this  ceremony  in  closely-  people  like  ourselves  cannot  understand  how  what  we 
guarded  sedan  chairs,  from  which  confined  position  the  should  regard  as  a  sham  could  possibly  exist  and  retain 
sharpest-eyed  of  special  correspondents  would  have  failed  public  respect  for  six  hundred  years.  In  Japan,  of  coi^ff# 
to  learn  much  about  the  institutions  and  the  character  of  the  fact  that  the  Mikado  could  not  be  removed  made  hini 
the  Japanese.  Except  on  such  occasions,  the  Dutch  were  something  better  than  a  sham.  Amongst  an  imaginative 
jealously  kept  to  their  factory  in  the  island  of  Deshima,  sentimental  people,  of  softer  and  subtler  make  tne 
and  when  such  was  the  position  of  our  only  informants,  it  true-born  Englishman,  forms  have  a  more  elastic  vitali  y 
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than  with  us.  We  do  not  object  to  keep  up  dead  forms, 
but  we  resent  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  come  to  life 
again.  Not  so  the  Japanese.  It  would  seem  that  a  form 
mfiy  remain  there  for  hundreds  of  years  in  suspended 
vitality,  and  yet  retain  the  possibility  of  resuscitation. 

Some  such  sketch  as  Mr  Adams  supplies  of  the  history 
of  the  Sh6gunate  is  an  indispensable  introduction  to  the 
study  of  recent  Japanese  history.  It  is  now  known  that 
when  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
*demanded  liberty  to  trade  with  Japan,  the  authority  of  the 
Sh6gun  was  already  on  the  wane,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
foreigners  placed  him  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  danger. 
He  did  not  dare  to  refuse  to  treat  with  the  barbarians,  and 
yet  the  Emperor  commanded  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  His  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  himself  to  preserve 
the  form  of  obedience  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  appoint  a  Tair6 
or  Regent,  who  concluded  treaties  in  violation  of  the  Imperial 
will.  From  the  unlucky  year  1858,  in  which  treaties  were 
concluded  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  the  officials  of  the  Bakufu,  as  the  Shdgun’s 
Government  seems  to  have  been  called,  were  in  a  most 
unenviable  position  between  two  fires,  the  barbarians 
worrying  them  to  implement  the  terms  of  their  treaties, 
and  the  Emperor  insisting  that  the  barbarians  must  be 
expelled.  It  was  clear  that  they  had  but  one  policy  that 
could  give  them  a  chance  of  existence.  The  aversion  of 
the  Emperor  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  was,  so  far  as 
they  could  see,  insuperable,  and  it  was  apparently  backed 
by  public  feeling ;  their  only  hope,  therefore,  lay  in  delay¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  the  stipulations  made  to  the  intrusive 
traders,  and  throwing  as  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  settlement  as  was  possible  without  provoking  them  to 
the  application  of  force.  But  the  Shogunate  made  two 
miscalculations  :  they  did  not  know  the  strength  of  the 
persistency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  with  the  scent  of 
money  in  their  nostrils,  or  rather,  be  it  said,  animated  by 
a  philanthropic  ardour  to  extend  to  Japan  the  blessings  of 
Western  civilisation  ;  and  their  project  for  throwing  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  was  seconded  from  an  unlooked-for 
quarter,  inasmuch  as  the  enemies  of  the  Shogunate  seized 
the  opportunity  of  embarrassing  it  by  assassinating  the 
barbarians  with  whom  it  had  entered  on  friendly  relations. 
Mr  Adams’s  narrative  of  the  resulting  complications, 
copiously  illustrated  by  official  memoranda  and  despatches, 
and  by  extracts  from  a  Japanese  version  of  the  events,  is 
lucid  and  deeply  interesting.  He  brings  the  story  down  to 
1864,  and  includes  the  bombardment  of  Kagoshima  and 
the  destruction  of  the  batteries  in  the  Straits  of  Shimono- 
s6ki ;  but  we  reserve  the  discussion  of  these  strong  measures 
and  their  results  till  the  appearance  of  Mr  Adams’s  second 
volume.  W.  Minto. 

MR  FREEMAN’S  HISTORICAL  COURSE  FOR 
SCHOOLS.. 

History  of  Germany.  By  James  Sime,  M  A.  (Historical  Coarse 

for  Schools.  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.,  D.C.L.) 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  series,  beginning  with  a  general  sketch  of  European 
history  from  Mr  Freeman’s  own  hand,  already  includes 
histories,  by  various  writers,  of  England,  Scotland,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  map  of 
Europe,  in  all  its  divisions,  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
series  is  complete. 

Whether,  in  thus  stocking  our  schools  with  a  series  of 
consummately  compressed  historical  text-books,  Mr  Free¬ 
man  is  doing  a  service  to  education  is  a  question  which 
teachers  and  parents  must  decide.  But  in  arriving  at  our 
verdict,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  books  have  been 
written,  not  for  us,  but  for  our  children.  To  look  into 
them  with  their  eyes,  and  to  judge  whether  or  not  each  in 
its  turn  is  likely  to  interest  them,  is  the  first,  the  essential 
preliminary.  It  is  to  little  purpose  that  Mr  Freeman 
assures  us,  in  successive  prefatory  notes,  that  he  is  responsible 
only  in  a  very  limited  sense  for  the  respective  volumes. 
The  high  repute  of  his  name  ensures  for  each  volume,  as  it 
appears,  a  recognition  which  no  intrinsic  merit,  however 
genuine,  could  command.  The  books  are  accepted  as 
accredited  by  Mr  Freeman  himself,  and  he  is  therefore 
answerable,  not  only  for  their  general  form  and  the 


accuracy  of  their  matter,  but  also  for  his  own  share  in 
establishing  the  system  which  produces  such  a  series. 
**  Oram,”  at  no  period  of  a  girl’s  or  boy’s  career  is,  we 
believe,  recommended  by  the  faculty.  But  in  childhood, 
when  the  brain  is  still  only  partially  developed,  and  the 
best  energies  are  engrossed  in  the  physical  enjoyment  of 
life,  cram  is  a  downright  violation  of  the  primary  laws  of 
hygiene.  Thanks,  however,  to  a  beneficent  providence,  it 

is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  among  young  children,  an- 
impossible  process.  For  children  have  an  astonishing* 
capacity  for  forgetting  what  does  not  interest  them. 
Almost  any  subject,  however  dry,  taught  well  and^ 
thoroughly,  will  interest  a  child ;  while  almost  any 
subject,  however  amusing,  taught  badly,  and  upon  ”  cram¬ 
ming”  principles,  will  fail  to  do  so.  And  what  has  been 
acquired  thus  drearily  will  be  forgotten  without  difficulty. 
It  is  in  vain  that  energetic  compilers  sprinkle  their  pages 
with  capitals  and  italics,  and  every  device  to  arrest  the* 
wandering  eye,  as  if  to  say,  “  At  least,  0  unhappy  offspring 
of  an  age  of  cram,  remember  this,  and  this,  and  this  !  ”  An 
English-born  child,  no  matter  what  is  its  state  of  mental- 
thraldom,  retains  one  inviolable  right — to  forget  what  it  does 
not  choose  to  remember.  There  is  one  effect,  however,  which 
is  likely  to  remain  from  the  forced  perusal  of  such  historical 
cram-books  as  are  in  this  series.  They  will  help  to  make 
children  scowl  and  shudder  at  the  very  name  of  history,., 
and  to  avoid  the  subject,  even  when  they  come  to  be  of  an 
age  to  appreciate  the  works  of  our  genuine  historians.  . 

The  question  of  how  history  should  be  taught  to 
children  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer.  A  child’s  experience 
of  events  in  their  sequence  is  at  first  so  limited  and  so 
recent  that  it  is  unable  to  realise  any  long  succession  of 
them,  or  to  fiing  the  imagination  of  them  back  into  a 
remote  past.  Again,  a  child’s  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
public  affairs — of  all  that  comprises  tho  life  of  a  nation — is 
simply  nil.  Revolutions,  party  politics,  treaties,  feudal 
systems,  convocations,  wars  of  succession,  social  reforms, — 
these  are  meaningless  phrases  to  a  child,  which  it  will,  if 
taught  to  do  so,  repeat  ad  nauseam,  parrot-wise,  or  from 
which  it  will,  if  of  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  weave  a  web 
of  unreal  fancies,  not  half  so  good  for  it  as  the  honest  legends 
of  its  own  nursery  fairy-book.  But  while  the  miiln  part  of 
the  business  of  history  is  beyond  a  child’s  ken,  it  is  no  less 
true  that,  in  the  history  of  every  nation,  there  are  periods 
and  groups  of  facts  which,  if  wisely  selected  and  properly 
narrated,  can  scarcely  fail  to  delight  and  instruct  most 
children.  Such  a  period  in  German  history  was,  wo  take 

it,  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  and  the  career  of 
Luther.  And,  in  opening  Mr  Sime’s  history,  we  did 
expect  that  this  portion  of  it,  read  by  a  child  for  the  first 
time,  in  or  out  of  school,  should  come  upon  it  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  thrill  of  personal  interest.  Could  it  be  so,  a*, 
child  would  derive  lasting  good  as  well  as  present  pleasure 
from  such  a  half-hour’s  reading.  But  alas !  in  a  volume  of 
270  small  pages,  which  contain  an  account  of  German  events 
from  the  *  Germania  ’  of  Tacitus  to  the  siege  of  Paris,  only 
a  very  few  sentences  can  be  spared  to  the  whole  account  of 
this,  one  of  the  grandest  periods  in  any  history,  and  only  a 
few  lines  to  its  hero  and  central  figure — the  rugged,  large- 
hearted,  courageous  Luther.  Mr  Sime  has  done  his  best 
with  his  dubious  taskf  There  is  evidence  throughout  the 
volume  not  only  that  he  is  acquainted  with  German 
history,  but  also  that  he  has  a  genuine  love  for  the  subject ; 
and,  under  different  conditions,  we  might  expect  from  his 
pen  ‘a  very  useful  and  readable  book.  Here  is  a  passage 
headed  Relations  of  Austria  and  Prussia”  (in  1863): — 

Meanwhile  the  relations  of  Prussia  to  Austria  and  the  German 
Confederation  were  not  satisfactory.  Bismarck  openly  declared 
in  the  Prussian  Parliament  that  the  German  problem  could  be 
solved  only  by  “  blood  and  iron.”  In  August,  1863,  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  surprised  Germany  by  summoning  a  Congress  of 
princes  to  Frankfurt,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  new  German 
constitution.  The  scheme  failed,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of 
Prussia  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Prussia  herself  proposed 
that  a  Representative  Assembly  should  work  side  by  side  with  the 
Frankfurt  Diet ;  but  Austria  would  not  listen  to  this  suggestion. 

This  is  a  passage,  without  doubt,  of  excellently  devised 
cram.  But  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what,  except  for  pure 
cram,  and  to  retain  it  in  an  already  overcharged  memory,  on 
the  chance  of  finding  it  useful  in  some  excruciating  public 
examination,  can  be  the  serious  purpose  of  inserting  it  here. 
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For  what  class  of  students  is  it  specially  intended  ?  The 
thoughtful  adult  can  surely  go  a  little  more  leisurely  to 
work  in  getting  up  this  rather  large  subject  than  by  conning 
ten  lines  and  a  heading.  His  morning  newspaper  would 
afford  him  better  data.  And  it  would  be  amusing  to 
discover  what  a  child  of  the  ordinary  school  age  and  school 
intelligence  could  make  out  of  this  sentence.  What  is  it  to 
understand,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  **  relations  **  of  two 
countries  f  By  their  being  “  satisfactory  ”  ?  What  should 
it  imagine  to  be  the  correct  symptoms  when  “  Germany 
experiences  the  sensation  of  **  surprise ?  How  does  a 
nation  generally  express  itself  when  it  is  unwilling  to  enter¬ 
tain  a  scheme  ?  How  shall  a  child  picture  to  itself  a  Bepre- 
sentative  Assembly  working  side  by  side  with  a  Frankfurt 
Diet  ?  And  how  is  a  child  to  imagine  Austria  not  listen- 
ing  ”  to  a  suggestion  from  Prussia  ? 

The  difficulties  of  the  series  will  increase  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  history  of  our 
own  familiar  sea-girt  island  to  that  of  nations  whose  people, 
languages,  and  customs,  are  alike  strange  to  us.  Mr  Free¬ 
man’s  original  design,  as  expressed  in  his  Preface,  and  as 
exemplified  in  his  ‘  General  Sketch  of  European  History/ 
which  formed  the  first  instalment  of  the  series,  was 
excellent,  if  practicable.  He  proposed  **  to  put  forth  clear 
and  correct  views  of  history  in  simple  language,”  which 
should  be  useful  in  the  first  place  for  schools,  but  also 
for  other  readers.”  His  own  little  volume  only  partially 
attains  this  standard.  It  is  in  his  most  lucid  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  style.  He  deals  with  the  past  with  as  tender  and 
masterly  a  touch  as  a  sculptor  whose  sensitive  finger-tip 
almost  persuades  the  clay  to  breathe.  There  is  delightful  and 
invigorating  reading  of  a  high  kind  in  this  General  Sketch. 
But  even  here  there  is  room  for  serious  doubt  whether 
Mr  Freeman's  book  will  prove  practically  useful  in  schools 
or  for  children.  The  next  volume  in  the  series,  Miss  Edith 
Thompson’s  *  England,'  is  by  far  the  best  of  those  which 
have  as  yet  followed  upon  the  General  Sketch.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  merits  of  the  authoress  herself,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  she  is  writing  what  children  already  know 
something  about,  and  would  like,  as  a  rule,  to  know  more. 
They  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  picture  the  men  and  the 
time  when  the  place  is  already  familiar  to  them.  But 
if  we  wish  our  young  folk  to  acquire  and  to  retain  ever  so 
small  a  knowledge  of  foreign  history,  we  must  set  about  the 
task  with  far  more  delicacy  of  treatment  and  tender  recog¬ 
nition  of  what  children  like  and  love  than  has  been  con¬ 
templated  in  Mr  Freeman’s  series.  The  volumes  in  it  are, 
we  repeat,  consummately  compressed  historical  text-books, 
which  grown-up  scholars  may  find  useful  to  have  at  hand : 
it  is  their  fitness  for  schools  and  for  the  young  that  is 
questioned.  E.  B.  M. 


BEOENT  NOVELS. 

MUdredt  Carter.  A  Tale  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Movement.  Br 
Miu  Ramsay.  C.  I.  Sheet. 

Miss  Bamsay  has  been  brave  enough  to  take  for  the 
theme  of  her  story  the  much-vexed  question  of  women’s 
wrongs.  Her  heroine,  Mildred  Bandall,  is  the  youngest  of 
three  unmarried  sisters  who  live  together  in  a  country  town 
on  a  small  income  derived  from  railway  shares.  The  two 
elder  sisters  are  models  of  feminine  propriety,  who  keep  up 
appearances,  do  fancy  work,  and  give  select  tea-parties. 
They  are  troubled  by  the  waywardness  and  the  discontent 
of  Mildred,  and  attribute  her  uneven  temper  to  an  unhappy 
girl-love.  For  Mildred  was  seventeen  when  Frank  Hotham 
went  to  Australia ;  and  is  not  Mildred  twenty-two,  and 
Frank  still  absent  ?  One  day  the  railway  company  is 
insolvent ;  and  the  sisters  find  themselves  cast  on  the 
world  with  sixty  pounds  apiece  per  annum  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Then  it  is  that  Mildred’s  powers  come  into  play.  She 
writes  all  the  business  letters,  lets  the  house,  and  in  the 
evenings  learns  book-keeping  and  arithmetic  from  the 
village  schoolmaster.  The  sisters  decide  to  part,  and 
each  to  take  her  own  way.  Miss  Bandall  subsides  into  a 
monotonous  existence  in  a  boarding-house ;  Miss  Georgina, 
poor  thing,  does  her  best  (which  is  very  bad)  as  a 
governess  ;  and  Mildred  travels  alone  to,  London  in  search 
of  some  ^tter  vocation.  She  is  too  honest  to  profess  to 


teach,  and  too‘ proud  and  too  hopeful  to  condemn  herself  to 
a  boarding-house.  Then  comes  a  series  of  trials,  a  series 
of  rebuffs.  Everywhere  she  is  recommended  to  try  teach¬ 
ing  or  sewing,  everywhere — bowed  out.  She  succeeds 
in  being  admitted  as  compositor  into  a  printing-office* 
after  a  week  the  other  compositors,  who  are  men,  threaten 
to  strike;  and  she  is  perforce  dismissed.  At  last  she 
gains  a  place  as  clerk  in  a  merchant’s  office.  She 
is  on  her  mettle  and  does  her  best.  She  gives  satis* 
faction,  and  is  gradually  raised  till  she  becomes  head- 
clerk  at  a  salary  of  700f.  a-year.  Before  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  she  makes  acquaintance  with  two  people; _ Miss 

Warburton,  the  head  of  the  Suffrage  movement  in  England 
through  whose  influence  Mildred  becomes  an  earnest  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  cause  ; — and  Mr  Sutton,  a  very  eccentric  old 
gentleman  with  60,000f.  of  his  own.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  confident  that  he  will  eventually  leave  his  fortune 
to  Mildred.  His  nephew,  a  very  gay  young  scapegrace,  is 
under  the  same  conviction,  and  “proposes”  to  Mildred 
(after  a  very  short  acquaintance  indeed),  in  order  that 
he  may  “  club  their  chances,”  as  he  expresses  it.  He  pro¬ 
poses  in  vain.  Shortly  afterwards,  Frank  Hotham  arrives 
in  England,  and  renews  his  attentions  to  Mildred,  which 
speedily  end  in  their  betrothal.  As  speedily  however  she 
discovers  that  not  only  her  actions,  but  her  opinions  and 
instincts  are  to  be  curbed  by  the  will  of  her  affianced 
husband.  She  reasons  with  herself,  finds  that  she  cannot 
give  up  her  convictions, — and  breaks  off  the  engagement. 
Frank  Hotham  returns  to  Australia  and  Mildred  perseveres 
in  her  office  work.  It  is  then  that  she  is  made  head-clerk, 
and  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  her  employer,  she  carries 
on  his  business  on  her  own  account. 

In  Leonora  Hazlitt,  Mildred’s  earliest  friend,  we  have  an 
example  of  an  unhappy  wife.  She  has  obtained  a  legal 
separation  from  her  husband.  The  fault  is  on  his  side ; 
nevertheless  the  law  awards  him  their  child,  to  be  educated 
as  he  may  think  fit.  Mildred  rebels  against  such  a  law, 
kidnaps  the  child  for  its  mother,  is  brought  into  court,  and 
pleads  “  Not  Guilty  ”  with  admirable  self-composure. 
There  is  no  evidence,  and  the  case  drops ;  while  the 
mother  and  her  child  sail  for  America.  The  eccentric  old 
gentleman,  as  we  have  foreseen,  now  opportunely  bequeaths 
to  Mildred  his  60,000^.,  and  departs  this  life.  Mildred 
founds  a  Women’s  College  with  great  ecfaf,  and  leaves 
England  for  a  year’s  tour  on  the  Continent.  On  her 
return  she  speaks  at  a  franchise  meeting,  and  Frank 
Hotham,  who  has  come  home  for  good,  and  is  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  M.P.  in  the  Liberal  interest,  is  one  of  her 
audience.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  story  concludes  in 
a  somewhat  commonplace  uniting  of  the  happy  pair. 

The  tale  is  pleasantly  written,  and  there  are  passages 
not  wanting  in  humour.  If  there  is  no  great  power,  there 
is  also  no  want  of  animation.  The  story  is,  if  anything, 
too  much  compressed.  The  characters  introduced  might 
have  been  more  thoroughly  handled.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  Mildred,  her  sisters,  and  perhaps  Miss  War- 
burton,  the  dramatis  'personce  are  very  lightly  sketched. 
Miss  Bamsay  very  steadily  keeps  her  main  object  in  view — 
that  of  exemplifying  women’s  rights  and  wrongs.  We  are 
completely  blocked  in  by  women  with  their  wrongs  floating 
at  their  mast-heads.  If  we  are  ushered  into  a  drawing¬ 
room  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  unhappy  and  neglected 
wife.  Our  housekeeper  must  needs  have  run  away  from 
her  husband,  and  our  landlady’s  sister  has  been  frequently 
beaten  black  and  blue  with  a  fire-shovel.  Wo  are  sorry 
Mildred  finds  it  necessary  to  cut  off  her  hair,  and  to  stand 
with  her  hands  behind  her  back  ;  and  we  wish  she  had  been, 
for  the  good  of  her  own  cause,  a  little  wiser  in  her  friendships 
and  less  eccentric  while  on  her  travels.  Miss  Ducasne, 
the  fast  young  lady  with  the  light  paletot  and  cigars,  is  an 
example  (we  hope  exaggerated)  of  those  inordinate  lovers 
of  liberty  who  have  already  proved  a  drawback  to  the 
movement.  We  hope,  as  regards  the  influence  of  Miss 
Bamsay ’s  story,  that  those  of  its  readers  who  have  never 
thought  at' all  about  Women’s  suffrage  maybe  by  its  mews 
induced  to  think  of  the  subject,  either  for  or  against.  We 
are  afraid  that,  for  those  who  already  hold  adverse  opinions, 
other  and  far  subtler  means  of  conversion  will  be  necessary. 

M.  F. 
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What  Can  She  Dot  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  Edinbanrh:  Edmonston 
and  Doaglaa. 

This  story  is  in  one  yolame,  and  is  not  illustrated  ;  but 
this  is  all  we  can  say  in  its  favour.  Not  only  is  it 
inartistic  and  meagre^  but  it  gives  a  most  unfair  picture  of 
American  life.  The  characters  are  hardly  exaggerations, 
for  they  are  not  even  conceivable  ;  and  they  fail  not  only 
(as  the  author  himself  foresees)  to  amuse,  excite,  or  give 
pleasure,  but  quite  as  entirely  to  teach  the  lesson  which  he 
created  them  to  teach.  No  one  believes  that  in  good 
American  society  ladies  and  gentlemen  drink  champagne, 
&c.,  until  they  are  all  evidently  “  the  worse;  ”  that  shame¬ 
less  proposals  are  made  alike  to  ybung  ladies  themselves  and 
to  their  fathers ;  that  from  mere  spite  confidential  clerks  con¬ 
spire  to  betray  and  ruin  their  employers ;  or  that  a  man, 
described  as  ‘‘  like  his  father  before  him,  a  graduate  of  the 
village  tavern,  who .  had  imbibed  bad  liquor  and  his  ideas 
of  life  from  that  questionable  source,  at  the  same  time,” 
is  a  fair  sample  of  an  American  farmer. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  preach  in  America,  as  it  still  is 
in  England,  that  men  and  women  are  nobler  and  better 
for  being  able,  if  need  be,  to  support  themselves,  and  that 
the  cruellest  wrong  a  father  can  inflict  on  his  children  is 
to  bring  them  up  in  ignorance  and  luxury,  and  to  leave 
them  at  his  death  destitute  of  the  actual  necessaries  of 
life.  But  no  one  coolly  contemplates  the  perpetration  of 
such  cruelty ;  and  even  if  a  man  should  be  found  to  con¬ 
template  it,  he  would  hardly  be  deterred  from  his  purpose 
by  the  perusal  of  this  bogus  story.  L.  N.  B. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  enterprises  of  scholarly  in- 
dust^  and  ingenuity  in  the  present  d^  is  the  attempt  made 
by  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis  to  make  out  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
Mr  Ellis  has  already  devoted  three  volumes,  containing 
nearly  1,000  pages  of  closely-printed  8vo,  to  the  statement  of 
his  arguments  and  conclusions  ;  and  his  work  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  Meantime,  it  would  appear  that  he  must  return  to 
the  foundations  of  this  remarkable  structure,  for  here  we  have 
before  us,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Kichard  Francis  Weymouth, 
a  compact  little  work  ably  and  closely  reasoned,  impugning 
Mr  Ellis’s  principles  of  investigation,  and  declaring  nis  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  utterly  wrong.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  grasp  the  course  of  their  reasonings,  and  it  is  no  joke  to 
acquire  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  a  subject  so 


dry  and  voluminous,  Mr  Weymouth  has  verv  much  the  best 
of  the  argument.  We  own  we  should  like  him  to  have  the 
best  of  the  argument,  for  his  position  is  that  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  vowel-soun^  in  English  has  varieci  very  little 
since  the  time  of  Chaucer,  whereas  Mr  Ellis  supposes  a 
mighty  change  to  have  occurred  between  the  fourteenth  and 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  credits  Chaucer  with  a  pro¬ 
nunciation  so  horribly  different  from  modern  vowel-sounds 
that  one  could  no  longer  read  the  old  poet  with  any  i)eace  of 
mind— one  felt  bound  to  try  Mr  Ellise  system,  and  to  make 
strange  grimaces  and  emit  strange  sounds,  as  one  puzzled 
over  his  palseotype,  but  the  effort  was  horrible  and  the  results 
more  horrible  still.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  conscientiously 
groaned  through  Mr  Ellis’s  system,  is  not  perhaps  an 
altogether  impartial  judge  of  Mr  Weymouth’s  argu¬ 
ments,  when  he  essays  to  prove  that  Chaucer  pro¬ 
nounced  “i”  words,  and  “o”  words,  and  “a”  words,  very 
much  as  they  are  pronounced  now.  Yet  we  hope  we  are  not 
unduly  influenced  by  the  agreeable  surprise  of  Mr  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  opposition  to  Mr  in  thinking  that  Mr  Wey¬ 
mouth  is  the  sounder  dialectician  of  the  two,  and  not, 
apparently,  inferior  even  to  Mr  Ellis  in  a  kind  of  scholarship 
which  would  seem  to  be  all  their  own.  Without  entering 
upon  such  delicate  points  as  the  pronunciation  of  a  a  (pp. 
88-91),  which  is  a  particularly  go<M  example  of  Mr  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  reasonableness  and  ingenuity,  we  may  say  that  his 
fundamental  principles  seem  to  us  much  broader  and  sounder 
than  Mr  Ellis’s.  We  may  grant  Mr  Ellis  that  rhymes  were 
generally  good  ;  we  may  even  allow  him  that  a  word  was 
alwam  pronounced  out  of  rhyme  the  same  as  in  rhyme  ;  but 
the  mrtner  postulate  seems  necessary  to  his  conclusions  that 
in  Early  English  each  vowel  symbol  represented  in  all  cases 
precisely  the  same  vowel  sound,  and  this  postulate  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful.  Mr  Weymouth  seems  fully  justified  in  say¬ 
ing  that  his  observation  in  Early  English  of  classes  of  words 
which  do  TMt  rhyme  though  similarly  spelt,  **of  itself  suffices 
to  overthrow  almost  his  whole  system.’’  On  the  other  hand, 
two  of  Mr  Weymouth’s  sources  of  evidence  have  every 
^pearance  of  being  trustworthy — the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  dialects,  and  the  pronunciation  of  languages  cognate 
to  English,  especially  the  Dutch  and  German.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  how  little  dialectal  pronunciation  would  seem  to  vary. 
To  all  appearance  the  pronunciation  of  Lowland  Scotch  was 
substantially  the  same  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  it  is  now. 
And  each  dialect,  as  Mr  Weymouth  remarks,  is  an  inde- 
I>endent  witness.  'When  we  find  all  the  dialects  agreeing  in 
the  i  ”  sound  of  mine — agreeing,  that  is,  so  far  as  to  have 
more  that  “  i  ”  sound  than  the  sound  of  rnttn — and  when  we  find 
a  similar  i  ”  sound  in  Dutch  and  German,  we  are  entitled  to 
conclude  that  this  pronunciation  is  common  to  the  Teutonic 
group  of  English,  Dutch,  and  German,  and  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Chaucer  as  much  as  now.  And  similarly  with  other 
vowel  sounds.  We  do  not  very  well  see  how  Mr  Weymouth’s 
arguments  with  regard  to  Chaucer’s  pronunciation  can  be 
met,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Court  pronunciation  of 
English  in  his  time  was  more  accommodated  to  the  sounds  of 
the  Komance  languages.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr  Weymouth 
to  say  that  he  knows  that  he  is  treading  upon  uncertain 
ground,  and  avoids  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  dogmatic 
language.  He  is  more  convinced  that  Mr  Ellis  is  wron^  than 
that  he  himself  is  right.  But  he  brings  to  the  discussion  an 
amount  of  logical  acumen,  broad  common  sense,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  evidence,  that  we  rarely  find  in  the 
arguments  of  antiquarians.  Mr  Ellis  is  put  upon  his  defence, 
and  if  he  cannot  make  an  overwhelming  defence,  some  ex¬ 
planation  is  due  from  the  Philological  Society  of  their 
reasons  for  declining  to  assist  in  the  publication  of  Mr  Wey¬ 
mouth’s  investigations,  which  are  precisely  of  the  kind  that 
such  a  Society  ought  to  encourage.  The  best  work  in  this 
world  is  often  done  at  the  doer’s  own  charges,  but  it  seems 
unfair  that  a  Society  should  not  assist  one  of  its  members  in 
the  publication  of  the  very  kind  of  work  which  it  exists  to 
promote. 


Mr  Brereton’s  County  Education  is  a  book  worthy  of  all 
attention  as  containing  the  clearly  expressed  suggestions  of  a 
man  of  matured  ideas  and  considerable  practical  experience. 
If  the  work  succeeds  in  its  mission  it  will  become  a  very 
important  work  indeed,  for  that  mission  is  nothing  less  than 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  middle-class  educa¬ 
tion,  intermediate  between  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
primary  education  and  higher  education.  Mr  Breroton’s 
standard  of  the  middle-class  is  a  farmer  occupying  between 
2(X)  and  300  acios  and  realising  an  income  of  aTOut  200/.,  and 
what  he  wishes  to  provide  for  this  farmer  is  a  boarding- 
school  that  shall  be  self-supporting  at  a  charge  of  thirty  or 
thirty-one  ^ineas  per  boy  ^r  annum.  The  precision  of  the 
thirty-one  is  suggestive  of  the  projector’s  earnestuess  and 
practicality,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  minute  detail  of 
receipt  and  expenditure.  Mr  Brereton  calls  this  boarding- 
school  for  the  children  of  the  200/.  farmer  a  second  grade 
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school,  And  he  suppoMS  that  such  children  would  get  all  the 
education  they  wanted'  by  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
But  his  schemes  embrace  all  county  education,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  he  provides  a  higher  school  at  a  charge  of  fifty  guineas 
per  boy  per  annum,  and  a  lower  at  fifteen  guineas.  His 
first  grade  school  would  prepare  bovs  for  the  Universities,  and 
his  tmrd  grade,  which  would  include  a  certain  amount  of 
farm  labour  to  supplement  the  payment  of  fifteen  guineas, 
would  aim  at  the  sort  of  education  required  by  small  farmers 
and  bailiffs.  Mr  Brereton’s  schemes  deserve  all  atten¬ 
tion,  but,  for  our  own  part,  while  we  admit  their  appa¬ 
rent  feasibility,  we  doubt  whether  they  would  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  well  that  all  English  boys  should  be  educated,  at 
the  cheapest  possible  figure,  to  be  “  Christian  gentlemen,”  in 
Dr  Arnold’s  sense  of  the  terms,  but  we  doubt  whether  these 
economical  boarding-schools  would  help  to  realise  such  a 
millennium.  We  should  prefer  a  system  of  day-schools,  State- 
endowed  if  necessary,  b^  which  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
poorest  son  of  the  soil,  if  gifted  with  brains,  to  rise  from  the 
elementary  scliools  through  all  grades  to  the  highest  in  the 
University.  We  have  our  doubts  about  boarding-schools, 
and  we  have  more  than  doubts  regarding  any  such  system  of 
segregation  as  Mr  Brereton  proposes.  No  boy,  of  whatever 
parentage,  need  became  any  the  less  a  gentleman^  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  compatible  with  the  higher  ideal  of  a  mdrif 
for  sitting  on  the  same  form,  and  learning  his  lessons  in 
common  with  t!\e  children  of  his  poorer  countrymen.  A  boy 
may  learn  as  much  wickedness  at  a  boarding-school  as  he 
might  from  the  most  ragged  urchin  from  the  most  wretched 
hovel  in  his  county.  If  there  is  any  stuff  in  him  above 
mediocre  value,  neither  his  morals  nor  his  manners  will  suffer 
any  serious  contamination  from  poor  companionship.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr  Brereton’s  views,  as  the  views  of  an  earnest 
and  sensible  man,  deserve  consideration.  We  do  not  quite 
see,  however,  how  he  expects  a  farmer  with  an  income  of 
200/.  to  be  able  to  afford  toirty-oue  guineas  for  the  education 
of  his  son.  If  the  farmer  has  more  than  one  son,  he  must 
surely  be  obliged  to  educate  one  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
And  what  about  the  daughters  ? 

Very  different  from  Mr  Brereton’s  book  is  Mr  Payne’s 
pamphlet  on  Frohd  and  the  Kindergarten  System — as  dif- 


must  not  judge  from  the  habits  of  boys  educated  like  littl 
monks  in  our  public  schools  what  they  might  become  if  the^ 
were  submitted  to  gentler  influences.  Let  Mr  Campbell 
any  rate  have  a  fair  hearing  :  and  let  not  a  project  so  opposed 
to  our  existing  institutions  be  treated  with  thoughUws 
ridicule.  ° 


ART. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

[Fifth  Notice.] 

Turning  to  figure-pictures,  W.  Q.  Orchardson’s  '‘Venetian 
Fruit-seller”  (1,350),  sculling  his  boat  laden  with  melons 
and  oranges  deftly  up  to  the  steps  of  the  mansion  where  the 
maid-servant  waits,  is  sure,  from  the  force  of  its  painting  in 
spite  of  a  little  raggedness  of  manner  which  still  adheres  to 
tnis  artist,  to  attract  visitors  ;  and  his  “  Escape  !  ”  (1,415)  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  which  we  see  oloodhounds  at 
fault  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  is  another  work  of  unmis¬ 
takable  vigour.  Nothing  but  the  floating  bonnet  and  its 
plume  are  left  of  the  fugitive,  and  the  dogs  as  well  as  their 
masters,  who  come  rushing  breathlessly  along,  know  that 
the  scent  is  lifted  and  the  game  is  up.  For  more  ambitious 
works  than  either  of  these  we  would  refer  the  visitor  to 
“Hamlet  and  the  King”  (265),  in  Gallery  IIL,  and  to 
“Ophelia”  (380),  in  Gallery  No.  IV.  There  are  several 
pictures  of  the  latter  in  the  exhibition,  but  so  far  as  realising 
the  face,  and,  we  may  add,  the  figure,  of  a  distraught 
maiden  of  the  Ophelia  type,  the  version  of  W.  G.  Wills  in 
Gallery  No.  IX.  comes  up  entirely  to  our  ideal.  We 
glance  at  it  in  more  detail  when  we 
order. 

Like  the  author  of 


come  to  it  in  regular 

“Charles  L,”  Mr  Pettie  does  not 
hesitate  to  fasten  on  such  comic  probabilities  of  an  historic 
situation  or  epoch  as  strike  him,  and  mighty  men  of  old 
have  accordingly  to  submit  to  the  humours  of  his  pencil. 
“Ho  !  ho  !  ho! ’’  (1,362)  is  the  laughing  exclamation  which 
bursts  from  the  mouths  of  two  gallant  cavaliers  as  they  con¬ 
template  the  caricature  of  “Old  Noll”  which  the  saucy 
young  page  jonder  has  just  drawn  on  the  wall  in  profile. 
Both  dramatist  and  painter  have  very  sound  precedent  for 
indulging  in  this  humorous  vein  at  the  expense  of  the  big 
ones  of  history,  for  those  who  catered  for  the  public  pleasure 
and  amusement  in  classic  times  often  placed  under  contribu¬ 
tion  the  very  gods  themselves.  This  sense  of  the  humorous  is 
an  essential  element  in  every  fine- strung  nature,  and  it  will  find 
fiTprAoainn  in  momonta  tb«  moot  oolomn  and  supreme.  When 
the  world  is  assembled  for  judgment  at  the  last  dread  day, 
there  is  sure  to  be  some  unlucky  wight  whom  the  Court 
will  have  to  rebuke  for  what  we  call  levity.  But  perhaps 
on  this  score  our  grim  Calvinistic  teaching  as  to  what 
pleases  or  displeases  the  gods  may  be  all  wrong ;  and  it  is 

i'ust  possible  that  our  imaginary  man  with  the  irrepressible 
Lumour  may  be  rewarded  there  and  then  for  the  genial  keen¬ 
ness  of  bis  perception. 

Turning  from  the  ethical  bearings  of  our  subject,  back  to 
the  “  Ho !  ho  I  ”  picture  which  first  led  us  up  to  them,  we 
would  draw  the  visitor’s  attention  to  what  has  always  struck 
ourselves  in  connection  with  the  art  of  Mr  Pe^e,  from  the 
time  he  exhibited  his  first  small  picture  in 
tution — representing  a  f  '  J  . 
sword,  waiting  at  the  rendezvous  for  his  antagonist— -up  to 
the  present  moment.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  he  ^stands  ” 
his  figure  on  the  ground  or  floor,  as  the  case 
relationship  between  a  f 
or  sits,  is  one  <  ‘ 
create,  and,  what  is  curious,  the 
always  see  it.  Our  meaning  will  be 
gible  when  we  say  that  a  figure  in  a  ] 

moving,  in  short. 

to  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
we  fancied  these  were  absent  in  Mr  Leighton’s 
glorious  vision  of  the  “Antique  Juggling  Gii 
prompted  the  exceptions  we  took  to  it  last  week. 

Pettie,  in  common  with  M.  Meissonnier  and  a  few  others  we 
could  name,  possesses  this  rare  faculty  of  conveying  to  the 
mind  of  the  onlooker  this  idea  of  motion.  What  we  are 
saying  is  equally  applicable  to  sculpture,  and  is  just  as 
rarely  attained.  The  finest  antique  example  we  leraember  is 
that  of  the  “  Dancing  Faun,”  which  used  to  stand  in  the  pnn- 
cipal  saloon  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence. 

In  glancing  round  the  room  before  leaving,  we  find  we  have 
missed  several  fine  pictures ;  for  instance,  T.  B.  Wirgman  s 
(1,377),  P.  F.  Poole’s  “Butterfly”  (1,421),  C.  Eobertwns 
“  Bab  Zuwayleh,  Cairo”  (1,424),  “Water-lilies”  (1,359),  by 
A.  L.  Vernon,  “Alice  in  Wonderland”  (1,407^,  by  S. 

L.  J.  Potts’s  “  Dismissal  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  ”(1,3^),  J-  ®*.^* 

Partington’s  “  Return  of  the  Mussel-gatherers ’’(1,381),  which 

at  first  we  took  for  an  Israels,  and  especially  M.  Calderon  s 


fereut  as  a  clear  definite  £  s.  d.  English  proposal  can  be  from 
a  somewhat  vague  German  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  education.  But  this  sketch  of  Frobel’s 
system  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  two — most 
valuable,  we  mean,  in  the  w'ay  of  suggestion — and  we  moat 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  children  to  educate, 
but  who  have  never  heard  of  Frobel  and  his  Kindergarten. 
Frobel’s  system  deals  with  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  seven,  and  its  mat  feature  is  a  systematic  attempt  to 
convert  their  natural  tendencies  towards  play  into  means  of 
education.  Its  cardinal  principle  is  that  it  you  wish  a  child 
to  remember  its  lessons,  you  must  make  them  interesting — 
interesting,  that  is,  by  some  other  plan  than  the  negative 
method  of  the  tawse  and  the  birch.  Frobel’s  system  also 
unconsciously  recognises  the  principle  that  all  education  is  a 
process  of  growth  and  not  a  matter  of  mechanical  cram.  You 
mav  shovel  and  pump  any  amount  of  solid  or  liquid  stuff  into 
a  ciiild’s  mind,  but  the  operation  is  fruitless,  and  simply  painful 
and  exhausting,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  assimilate  what  is 
offered  to  it.  'The  best  education  is,  and  we  imagine  must 
always  be,  self-education.  And  education  being  a  process  of 
growth  there  are  limits  beyond  which  rapidity  of  growth 
cannot  pass.  At  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  growth  may  be 
encouraged  or  retarded,  and  Mr  Payne  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  English  parents  in  putting  within  their  reach  a  clear 
outline  of  Frimel’s  scheme  for  educating  children  with  a  regard 
for  the  child’s  nature — a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  very 
little  studied. 

It  is  significant  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  interest 
now  hiken  in  educational  matters  that  we  have  on  our  table 
another  pamphlet  on  another  aspect  of  the  subject.  The 
Hon.  Dudley  Campbell  has  reprinted  from  the  Contemporary 
Review  an  article  on  “  Mixed  Education,”  which  derives  its 
main  value  from  its  reference  to  the  results  of  such  education 
in  America.  Mr  Campbell  takes  substantially  the  same  view 
that  was  put  forward  by  Miss  Beedy  in  a  Sunday  Lecture  in 
St  George’s  Hall  last  year.  He  argues  that  mixed  education, 
M  far  from  having  a  demoralising  tendency  on  the  girls, 
improves  the  morals  of  both  sexes.  He  holds  it  probable  on 
rational  grounds  as  well  as  proved  by  experience,  that  when 
boys  and  girls  are  educated  together,  the  boys  aim  at  a  higher 
standard  of  conduct  and  are  less  prone  to  selfishness,  bullying, 
and  “  rowdyism  ”  generally,  while  the  girls  are  less  given  to 
frivolity,  sentimentalism,  and  gossip.  If  this  is  i-eally  the 
teaching  of  experience,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
various  authorities  w'ho  speak  to  the  facts,  we  should  not 
allow  old-fashioned  notions  or  insular  pride  to  prevent  us 
from  following  the  example  of  our  transatlantic  cousins.  We 


_  ^  the  British  Insti- 

fine  thoughtful  youth,  with  a  drawn 

_ ‘  ■  ■  ■  ‘ 

It  is  the  manner  in  which  he  ^stands” 
_ ^  __  _ _  ■  ),  This 

, _ _ _  figure  and  that  upon  whicli  it  stands 

of  the  most  difficult  things  a  painter  has  to 
linter  himself  does  not 
)  made  perfectly  intelli- 

_ _  _  picture  ought  to  rtrike 

the  eye  as  being  perfectly  capable  of  advancing  or  retiring— 
Motion,  and  its  possibilities,  ought  always 
-  -  -  '  It  was  because 

otherwise 
ij”  which 
Now  Mr 
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lovely  “  Cynthia  ”  (1,360) ;  but  him  we  will  meet  again. 
Among  the  ^rtniits  we  would  call  attention  to  Mr  Armi- 
tage’s  “  Sir  JSenjamin  Brodie,”  Mr  Watts’s  "  Rev.  Harry 
Jones”  (1,353)-— Harry,  by  the  way,  is  a  Christian  name, 
truly,  but  it  does  not  submit  itself  very  readily  to  such 
an  adjective  as  reverend ;  P.  A.  Fraser’s  **  Portrait  of 
a'Gentleman”  (1,426),  W.  W.  Ouless’s  “W.  A.  Sandford, 
Esq.”  (1,351),  W.  Fyfe’s  Charles  E.  Lewis,  Esq.”  (1,400),  N. 
Macbeth’s  “Peter  Drummond, Esq.” (1,4 13),  andR.  Buckner’s 

Countess  of  Fevershara”  (1,417).  But  of  all  the  portraits 
in  this  room,  whether  it  arises  from  the  cunning  of  the  artist 
or  from  the  charming  qualities  of  the  sitter  herself  we  know 
not,  the  one  we  affect  most  is  the  “Portrait  of  his  Mother” 
n,358),  by  E.  U.  Eddis.  A  sweeter  lady  we  have  not  seen 
for  many  a  day,  and  we  rejoice  to  know,  from  the  tender 
manner  in  which  the  portrait  has  been  treated  by  the  artist, 
that  he  shares  our  opinion.  As  we  leave  the  Gallery,  E. 
Frere’s  picture  of  the  four  poor  little  “  Children  warming 
themselves,”  by^  a  stove  (1,404),  touches  us  teproachfally  for 
having  passed  it  bv.  It  was  a  mere  slip,  and  the  artist  who 
has  revealed  to  us  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  lowly-born,  and 
shown  us  the  pathos  of  poverty  in  so  many  touching  ways, 
will,  no  doubt,  excuse  us. 

Passing  through  Gallery  No.  IX.,  with  its  many  engravings, 
architectural  designs,  &c.,  some  of  which,  especially  the  part 
models  of  St  Paul’s  showing  the  contemplated  decorations  of 
Mr  W.  Burgess,  we  may  notice  at  a  future  time,  and  through 
Gallery  No.  VIII.,  leaving  F.  W.  Burton’s  magnificent  portrait 
of  Mrs  George  Smith  on  our  left,  we  turn  into  the  Lecture- 
room.  The  full  length,  all  but  life-sized,  figures  which  hang 
by  the  door  we  have  just  entered  attract  attention,  not  from 
their  colour,  for  that  is  scarcely  all  we  could  wish,  but  from 
their  lofty  aim  in  the  way  of  drawing  and  design.  A.  Moore’s 

Shelia  ’’  (936)  represents  a  tall  fem^e  figure,  with  a  buff  and 
white  robe  wrapp^  round  her,  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  with 
sea-shells  lying  here  and  thereat  her  feet ;  and  T.  Armstrong’s 
“  Girl  watching  a  Tortoise  ”  shows  also  a  stately  figure  stand¬ 
ing  barefooted  in  a  white  robe  of  more  diaphonous  texture 
than  the  preceding,  through  which  the  flesh  tints  gleam  and 
the  sweep  of  line  which  bounds  the  form  reveals  itself.  At 
her  feet  is  an  iris,  the  delicate  yellow  of  which  is  continued 
in  her  scarf  and  carried  on  to  the  ripe  lemons  on  the  tree 
which  forms  the  background.  It  would  bo  very  difficult  to 
pronounce  between  these  two  decorative  works,  so  evenly  to 
our  eye  are  their  merits  balanced.  The  head  in  Mr  Moore’s 
figure  strikes  us  as  being  a  shade  too  small,  and  yet  the  figure 
itself,  with  the  cunning  management  of  the  drapery,  is  charm¬ 
ingly  chaste  and  elegant  Mr  Armstrong  has  gone  at  the 
delineation  of  form  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  makes  more 
palpable  play  with  his  tints.  This  veiy  daring  on  his  part 
would  in  some  minds  entitle  him  to  the  preference. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  the  last-named  hangs  the  “  Ophelia 
and  Laertes”  of  W.  G.  Wills  ;  but  before  touching  on  it  let 
the  visitor  note  the  “Death  of  Eucles”  (1,050),  by  F.  E.  Cot- 
man,  in  the  one  corner,  and  E.  A.  Waterlow’s  “Land 
Storm  ”  (940),  in  the  other  ;  for  they  gained  respectively  the 
Historical  Gold  Medal  and  the  Turner  Gold  Medal  of  the 
year,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  current 
best  which  our  schools  can  turn  out.  They  are  both,  in  our 
opinion,  highly  creditable  performances,  and  having  seen  all 
the  pictures  at  the  time  of  the  competition,  we  can  honestly 
say  this  year,  what  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  say  here¬ 
tofore,  that  the  best  works  got  the  gold  medals.  Turning  to 
the  “  Ophelia  and  Laertes,”  we  find  the  figures  full  length 
and  of  similar  size  to  those  of  Messrs  Armstrong  and  Moore. 
To  their  aspirations  after  Academic  drawing  m  the  loftier 
sense,  Mr  Wills  adds  thoughtful  composition  and  specific 
sentiment ;  and  unlike  them  in  colour,  he  suffuses  his  canvas 
with  a  golden  duskiness  after  the  manner  of  Mr  Watts  at 
his  best.  The  high-toned,  almost  pert,  self-assertion  of  the 
“five  o’clock  tea”  people  hanging  underneath — a  picture 
very  excellent  in  its  place,  no  doubt,  but  surely  that  place,  as 
Mrs  Jopling,  the  clever  author  of  the  work,  would  be  the 
first  to  allow,  ought  not  to  have  been  in  juxtaposition  to  a 
quiet,  earnest,  intellectual  effort  of  this  kind — preveuto  the 
eye  from  taking  in  at  once,  as  it  longs  to  do,  the  varied  inter¬ 
change  of  colour  local  and  reflected  ;  and  what  is  more  to 
regretted  still,  the  unusual  height  at  which  the  picture  is 
hung,  catching  as  it  does  only  a  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the 
afternoon,  when  there  is  any,  hides  from  the  spectator,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  veiy  thing  for  which,  we  imagine,  the 
picture  was  created,  viz.,  the  sad  pitiful  face  of  the  wandering- 
witted  Ophelia.  With  head  uncovered,  though  otherwise 
armour-clad,  and  his  sword  hanging  loosely  in  his  right  hand, 
her  brother  lets  his  left  creep  round  her  back,  and  rest 
lovingly  on  her  shoulder,  as  if  he  would  draw  her  to  his 
mailed  breast.  His  head  inclines  towards  her  solicitingly, 
soothingly,  his  eyes  bend  on  her  with  melancholy  inquiry ; 
but  hers  gaze  straight  on  with  no  coherent  speculation  in 
them,  and  she  lets  the  flowers  fall  listlessly  from  her  dainty 
hand. 


Here  is  rosemary ;  that’s  for  remembrance. 

Prithee,  lore,  remember. 

Such  are  the  plaintive  murmurings  of  the  stricken  Ophelia 
at  the  moment  the  artist  permits  us  to  look  upon  her  sorrow. 
On  her  lowly  brow  a  bright  flower  gleams  like  a  star,  mys¬ 
tically  prefignring,  as  it  were,  the  near  advent  of  the  hapless 
ladv  to  the  land  where  the  world-weary  and  the  God-smitten 
find  rest. 

We  have  only  one  exception  to  take  to  this  picture,  and  it 
is  simply  this  :  that  the  artist,  in  securing  tone,  has  in  one  or 
two  passages,  as  Mr  Watts  often  does,  sacrificed  in  some 
measure  purity.  Clearness,  without  crudeness,  ought  to  be 
the  colourist’s  motto.  But  the  merits  of  the  picture  far  out¬ 
weigh  all  this,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  the  author  for  giving  us 
so  much  refined  pleasure.  The  world  at  large  knows  Mr 
W.  G.  Wills  only  as  a  poet,  henceforth  they  will  know  him 
also  as  a  painter — a  poet-painter,  too.  His  welcome  by  the 
Academy  has  been  gracious — it  has  scarcely  been  hearty ; 
and  the  onl^  other  man  in  England  who  can,  like  Mr  Wills, 
fairly  lay  claim  to  the  double  title,  we  are  often  sorry  to  think, 
has  never  given  it  a  chance  to  be  either. 

Jobs  FoRBEs-RoeiRTSoy. 


THE  DRAMA. 

MR  MATHEWS  AT  THE  GAIETY  THEATRE. 

In  no  sense  can  it  be  said  of  Mr  Charles  Mathews  that 
“  the  veteran  lags  superfluous  on  the  stage.”  N  ot  only  is  he, 
like  every  great  actor,  unique  and  inimitable,  but  no  English 
comedian  approaches  him  m  the  kind  of  quality  which  he 
carries  to  such  perfection.  When  Robert  Royland  steps 
forward  with  the  kindly  object  of  soothing  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  “  Dragon  of  Wantley.”  Mr  Mopus,  no  longer  to 
be  described  as  Mrs  Mopus’s  husband,  motions  him  oack, 
and  says : — “  Better  leave  this  to  me  :  tnis  requires  delicacy 
of  handling.”  We  are  sure  that  none  of  our  young  and  rising 
comedians,  all  of  whom  have  many  good  points  of  their 
own,  will  feel  aggrieved  if  we  say  that  in  any  situation 
requiring  extreme  delicacy  of  handling  they  must  give  place 
to  Mr  Mathews.  His  handling j  in  the  literal  sense  or  the 
word,  is  inimitably  delicate :  Mr  Puff  himself  could  not 
exaggerate  its  exquisite  lightness  and  finely  calculated 
expressiveness. 

The  plays  represented  at  the  Gaietjr  during  the  week— 
“Married  for  Money”  and  the  “Critic” — are  as  good  as 
could  be  chosen  for  the  exercise  of  Mr  Mathews’s  peculiar 
powers.  Mr  Mopus  is  a  delightfully  immoral  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  pleasure-seeker.  The  awful  retribution  that  has  over¬ 
taken  him  in  the  shape  of  Mrs  Mopus  would  be  a  dismal 
domestic  tragedy  were  he  not  so  light-hearted  under  his 
tribulation,  full  of  dodges  and  shifts  to  elude  the  flaming 
tyrant  of  his  hearth  and  home — or  rather  of  her  hearth  and 
home — sulkily  half-mutiuous  under  orders  which  he  is  too 
pusillanimous  to  disobey,  gaily  ready  to  flirt  with  his 
daughter-in-law  and  the  pert^  ready-witted  Simpkins.  Mr 
Mathews  has  fine  scope  for  his  delicate  by-play  in  brining 
out  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  oppressed^  Mopus.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  his  “  aside  ”  gestures,  his  eager  rush  at  any 
oppoilunity  of  escape,  and  above  all  the  suppressed  sulkiness 
indicated  in  his  bearing  when  he  is  obliged  to  do  something 
very  much  against  his  wilL  It  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the 
perfect  finish  of  Mr  Mathews’s  acting  to  see  him  two  or 
three  times  walking  out  to  the  carriage  loaded  with  Mrs 
Mopus’s  wraps,  carrying  the  lap-dog  “  Nelly  ”  under  his  arm, 
and  bearing  a  pink  parasol  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  poor  de^ 
Nelly’s  eyes.  The  variety  of  meaning  that  he  gives  to  his 
walk  without  the  slightest  approach  to  caricature  is  really 
wonderful — sometimes  sulky  obedience,  sometimes  brave 
resolution  to  put  a  good  face  on  a  disagreeable  job,  indicated 
in  the  most  delicate  way  by  his  step,  and  his  hold  of  Nelly, 
and  his  carriage  of  the  parasol,  without  his  ever  having  re¬ 
course  to  any  gesture  in  the  least  too  strongly  accentuated. 

In  the  “Cntic”  Mr  Mathews,  as  usual,  “doubles”  the 
charactei’s  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  and  Mr  Puff.  The  deli¬ 
cious  self-possession,  easy  politeness,  and  cool  impertinence  of 
Puff  are  rendered  as  nouody  else  could  render  them;  but  the 
behaviour  of  Sir  Fretful  under  the  malicious  roasting  of 
Sneer  and  Dangle  is,  if  not  finer  acting,  at  least  richer  in 
comic  suggestions.  One  wishes  it  were  possible  to  preserve 
by  some  hitherto  undiscovered  process  eveiy  tone  and  turn^ 
head  and  uneasy  twitch  of  finger  in  that  incomparably  comic 
scene.  The  gradual  growth  of  Sir  Fretful’s  discomposure  as 
his  “  d - d  candid  friends  ”  tell  him  particular  after  par¬ 

ticular  of  the  malevolent  criticism,  the  gradual  breaking  down 
of  his  assumed  indifference,  from  the  uneasy  handling  of  his 
shirt  frill  and  the  impatient  dangling  of  his  watch  seal  to  the 
indignant  explosion  on  totally  irrelevant  grounds,  is  kept 
within  the  limits  of  refined  comedy  with  absolutely  consum¬ 
mate  art. 
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“  MONT  BLANC  AT  THE  HATMARKET. 

The  Haymarket  Company,  having  come  to  an  end  of  their 
**  Overland  Route,”  are  now  making  nightly  ascents  of  **  Mont 
Blanc,”  in  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Henry  and  Athol  Mayhew, 
but  we  cannot  believe  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for 


but  we  cannot  believe  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
ve^  long,  in  spite  of  their  heroic  exertions  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  their  new  venture.  Dr  Majoribanks,  M.D., 
F.RS.,  &c.  (Mr  Chippendale),  and  his  patient,  the  Earl  of 
Osborne,  meet  by  chance  at  an  hotel  at  Chamouni^  being  both 
in  search  of  their  truant  sons,  Harold  Majoribanks  (Mr 
Kendal)  and  the  Hon.  Percy  Centlivre  (Mr  Howe),  who  also 
encounter  one  another  by  accident  at  the  same  hotel.  Stranger 
still,  the  latter  are  both  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same 
** golden  hair”  and  “hazel  eyes,”  by  which  they  have  each 
been  entangled  and  spell-bound  at  Baden-Baden— their  com¬ 
mon  charmer  being  Florence  Chirpey  (Miss  Amy  Roselle), 
daughter  of  Mr  Chirpey  (Mr  Buckstone),  a  Cockney  oil  and 
Italian  warehouseman.  Of  course  the  Earl  and  the  Doctor, 
who  discover  that  their  sons  are  in  pursuit  of  this  Miss 
Chirpey,  whilst  horror-struck  at  the  notion  of  the  entrance 
of  oil  and  pickles  into  their  respective  family  circles,  are  quite 
ready  to  relinquish  that  enviable  honour  in  favour  of  one 
another.  But  the  young  men  are  not  of  such  a  self-sacrificial 
turn  of  mind.  However,  they  agree  that  each  is  to  try  to 
win  Florence  in  his  own  fashion,  and  that  the  loser  is  to  be 
“  the  *  best  man  *  at  the  wedding  of  the  winner.” 

But  our  friends  have  to  give  their  fathers  the  slip  again 
before  they  can  either  of  them  hope  to  make  fair  running  for 
Florence.  An  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  which  Florence 
courageously  joins,  affords  this  opportunity.  The  party  con¬ 
sists  of  Mr  Chirpey  and  Florence,  Mrs  Chirpey  (Mrs  Chip¬ 
pendale),  the  two  lovers.  Lord  Silverspoon,  (Mr  Buckstone, 
junior),  and  Miss  Setsam  (Miss  Helen  Maxey),  Florence’s  com- 
p^ion,  to  whom  Lord  Silverspoon  is  becoming  attached,  Le 
Capitaine  Achilla  Fortinbras  (Mr  T.  S.  Jerrold),  and  Herr 
Professor  Windbrutel  (Mr  Corrill) ;  and  with  their  start  the 
first  act  concludes.  The  second  act  shows  the  cabin  on  the 
“Grands  Mulets,”  where  our  travellers  have  been  passing  the 
night,  and  begin  to  reappear  from  their  roosting-places  rather 
the  worse  for  the  cold.  Centlivre  is  proposing  to  Florence 
in  a  very  sentimental  strain  as  the  sun  rises,  but  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  fall  of  rock.  Mr  Buckstone  then  falls  into  a 
crevasse,  from  which  he  is  heroically  rescued  by  Harold 
Majoribanks.  Florence’s  gratitude  to  him  is  so  unbounded 
that  Centlivre  conceives  that  his  only  chance  of  winning  her 
will  be  to  ingratiate  himself  as  muoh  oo  poesibU  with  her 
father.  Observing  that  old  Chirpey  does  not  like  being  under 
the  obligation  of  his  life  to  Harold,  he  astutely  conceives 


reside,  unless  the  Belgian  Government  should  object  to  hi* 
presence.  Considering  the  fear  in  which  his  satire  is  held  bv 
the  French  authorities,  and  the  previous  ejection  of  politick 
refugees  from  Belgium  at  the  instance  of  the  Fre^  <3^ 
vernment,  such  an  objection  seems  only  too  probable. 


that,  by  allowing  Chirpey  to  save  his,  /le  would  at  once  be¬ 
come  the  favourite,  and  accordingly  lets  himself  slide,  “acci- 
se,”  into  a  small  c] 


dentally  on  purpose,  "  into  a  small  crevasse,  trom  wliicn  he  is 
triumphantly  fisned  up  by  old  Chirpey,  and,  when  they  safely 
reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  the  third  act,  bribes  the 
town-crier  to  get  up  a  kind  of  public  meeting  to  celebrate 
Chirpey’s  gallant  exploit. 

Old  Chirpey  is  of  course  as  proud  as  a  peacock,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  giving  Florence  to  Centlivre,  when  he  overhears 
nim  confessing  to  the  discomfited  Harold  the  diplomatic 
means  by  which  he  has  won  her  hand. 

The  result  may  be  easily  imagined.  Old  Chirpey  hands 
over  Florence,  nothing  loth,  to  Harold,  whose  father  has  been 
fascinated  into  giving  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the 
same  “  hazel  eyes  and  golden  hair.” 

Well,  this  story,  though  funny  enough,  is  very  improbable, 
and  so  diffusely  and  often  tamely  tqld  that,  as  we  said  before, 
it  takes  all  the  good  acting  of  a  good  company  to  pull  the 
play  through  with  any  degree  of  success. 

“Opposuit  natiira  Alpemque  nivemque,”  and  not 'all  the 
charming  vivacity  of  Miss  Roselle,  not  the  funny  Fortinbras 
of  Mr  Jerrold,  nor  Mrs  Chippendale’s  excellent  Mrs  Chirpey, 
nor  Mr  Kendal’s  rattling  Harold  could  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Mont  Blanc ;  and  though  Hannibal  “  Diducit 
scopulos  et  montem  rumpit  aoefo,”  yet  Mr  Buckstone  with 
all  his  pickles  cannot  succeed  in  doing  so.  J. 


y  lets  himself  slide,  “  acci- 
crevasse,  from  which  he  is 


pickles  cannot  succeed  in  doing  so. 


GOSSIP. 

There  is  no  very  great  merit  in  literary  “  discoveries,”  for 
a  writer  of  particularly  distinguishable  talent  is  always  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  found  out  and  pointed  to ;  but  it  is  not  perh^s  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  the  “  discovery  ”  of  a  young  French 


of  place  to  remark  that  the  “  discovery  ”  of  a  young  French 
poet,  named  Maurice  Bouchor,  which  is  claimed  by  M. 
Edmond  About  in  last  ^turday’s  Athtnosum^  was  anticipated 
in  our  last  monthly  review  of  French  literature  by  M.  Camille 
Barr^re. 


M.  Henri  Rochefort,  whose  arrival  at  San  Francisco  is 
announced,  is  expected  by  his  London  friends  to  reach 
England  by  the  end  of  June.  He  will  make  but  a  short  stay 
in  London,  and  then  repair  to  Brussels,  where  he  intends  to 


M.  d’Alton  Shee,  who  died  on  Saturday  last,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  writer  as  well  as  a  prominent  politician.  He  it  was 
whom  Heinrich  Heine  called  “  the  last  Athenian.”  He  wm 
a  peer  of  France  under  Louis  Philippe,  but  he  renounced  his 
aristocratic  opinions  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  democracy 

To-day  the  jury  of  discipline  convoked  by  the  Sodtti  deg 
Gens  de  Lettres,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  whether  MM 
Henri  Rochefort,  Jules  Valles,  Paschal  Grousset,  F41ix  Pvat 
and  Razona  shall  remain  members  of  the  Society,  will  me  t 
under  the  presidency  of  M.  Altaroche,  and  will  finally  decide 
whether  political  animosity  is  to  interfere  in  France  with 
purely  literary  matters. 


In  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  new  menibers,  MM.  Alexandre  Dumas,  M^zidres 
and  Caro,  was  deferred  to  next  November.  ’  ’ 

M.  Jules  Clar^tie,  a  well-known  writer  of  Paris  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  excellent  idea  of  issuing,  under  the  title  of 
“(Euvres  de  Camille  Desmoulins,”  all  that  the  celebrated 
pamphleteer  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  great  Revolution. 


We  understand  that  Messrs  Cassell  have  a  second  edition 
of  ‘  The  Life  of  Christ,’  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  in 
the  press.  * 


Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall  announce  *  A  Few  Pages  from 
Real  Life,’  by  Mrs  Bernal  Osborne. 


Messrs  Macmillan  and  Co.  will  publish  next  week  a  new 
volume  of  the  ‘Golden  Treasury’  series,  entitled  ‘Scottish 
Song,’  a  selection  of  the  choicest  Lvrics  of  Scotland,  compiled 
with  notes  by  Mary  Carlyle  Aitken,  niece  of  Mr  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Messrs  Chatto  and  Windus  have  in  the  press  a  volume 
entitled  ‘  The  History  of  Advertising,’  by  Henry  Sampson. 

“  The  London  Lantern — a  Weekly  Exhibition,  Social,  Poli¬ 
tical,  and  otherwise,”  is  the  title  of  an  illustrate  paper 
announced  to  appear  next  week. 


On  Monday  evening  next,  at  the  Social  Science  Association, 
Adam-street,  Adelphi,  a  Paper  will  be  read  by  Professor 
Leone  Levi  on  “  Imprisonment  for  Debt.” 

It  Is  said  that  Miss  Kate  Field,  who  is  well  known  in 
literary  circles,  has  decided  to  adopt  the  profession  of  her 
father  and  mother— that  of  the  stage.  She  is  to  make  her 
dd)ut  very  soon  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr  Wills’s  forthcoming  play  on  the  Second  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  is  to  be  produced  at  the  Olympic,  not  at  the  Lyceum, 
as  we  inadvertently  stated  last  week.  A  play  by  Mr  Albery 
will,  however,  intervene. 


The  first  performance  at  the  Berlin  Imperial  Theatre  of 
M.  Alexander  Dumas’s  Femme  de  Claude  took  place  on  the 
22nd  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day  came  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  forbidding  in  the  most 
express  manner  the  performance  of  his  play  in  the  German 
capital. 

The  opening  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  is  definitely 
announced  for  January,  1875. 

It  is  said  that  the  director  of  the  London  Opera  Comiqu® 
has  offered  to  M.  Offenbach  3,000^.  for  a  new  opera  bouffe. 


Madame  Agar,  the  distinguished  exponent  of  the  tra^c 
repertory  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8,  is  shortly  expected  in 
London  with  a  company  composed  of  artists  of  the  Od^on 
and  the  “  House  of  Moliere.” 


The  mystery  attending  the  future  movements  of  Mr  J.  L 
Toole  has  at  last  been  cleared  up.  It  appears  that  he  has 
been  engaged,  “at  enormous  expense,  for  positively  thrw 
nights  omy,”  to  perform  at  Aberdeen,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  America.  The  three  nights  are  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  and  Wednesday,  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  June  ;  and 
the  “enormous  expense”  probably  points  to  the  staff  of 
surgeons  that  must  accompany  Mr  Toole  when  he  goes  to 
Scotland,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  his  jokes  into  Northern 
heads. 

Mr  Mapleson  has  announced  that  he  puiposes  producing 
Balfe’s  opera,  “  II  Talismano,”  on  Saturday,  June  6lh. 
Madame  Nilsson  and  Signor  Campanini  will  sing  the  pnR" 
cipal  parts.  Mrs  Balfe  superintends  the  rehean^s,  which 
were  b^un  last  season,  and  resumed  with  renewed  vigour  this 
year.  The  pains  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  opera,  and 
the  great  talent  of  the  principal  singers,  ensure  full  justice  to 
the  music  of  our  English  composer. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  anticipations  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  lock-out, 
founded  upon  the  arrangement  arrived  at  in  Lincolnshire, 
have  not  so  far  been  fulfilled.  At  a  meeting  of  the  West 
SufiTolk  Farmers’  Association  held  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  on 
Wednesday,  the  President  reported  the  results  of  interviews 
with  Mr  Morley,  M.P.,  and  Mr  Dixon,  M.P.,  with  a  view  to 
the  settlement  of  the^  existing  dispute  between  the  farmers 
and  their  labourers  in  that  county.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  the  adoption  of  Mr  Morley’s  proposal, 
and  the  chairman  strongly  urged  its  acceptance ;  but  the 
meeting,  after  a  discussion  of  some  length,  postponed  its 
decision  to  a  future  day. 

The  agricultural  labourers  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  members 
of  the  L  nion,  held  their  second  annual  gathering  in  the  Fry¬ 
ing  Pan,  on  Ham-hill,  near  Yeovil,  on  Tuesday.  There  was 
a  very  large  attendance— between  8,000  and  10,000;  the 
occasion  being  a  general  holiday  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Kev.  F.  Stainforth,  formerly  curate  of  Montacute,  presided, 
and  the  speakers  included  Mr  George  Mitchell,  London  ;  Mr 
A.  Dilke ;  Mr  Taylor,  General  Secretary  ;  the  Rev.  Mr 
Morrell,  Shaftesbury  ;  Mr  Charles  Jay,  Braintree  ;  and  Mr 
Joseph  Arch.  Letters  were  received  from  the  Rev,  Canon 
Girdiestone,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Mr  George  Potter, 
and  Mr  H.  B.  Straugewavs,  sympathising  with  the  move¬ 
ment.  Resolutions  were  adopted  in  favour  of  the  Union,  and 
pledging  the  meeting  to  support  the  locked-out  labourers  in 
the  Eastern  Counties.  A  petition  was  also  adopted  praying 
the  House  of  Commons  to  assimilate  the  county  with  the 
borough  franchise.  Mr  Arch,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
said  that  the  labourers  were  determined  to  have  their  electoral 
rights. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  has  during  the 
week  held  its  annual  conference  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The  balance  of  funds  in  the  Society’s  hands  amounts  to 
220,000/. 

The  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics  held  its  37th  annual 
congress  at  Ripon  on  Wednesday  last.  Delegates  were 
present  from  136  associated  institutes. 

A  MEMORIAL  to  Parliament  against  the  Clergy  Discipline 
Bill,  drawn  up  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton,  is  now  in 
course  of  signature.  It  is  the  result  of  two  conferences 
recently  held  in  London  by  High  Church  clergy.  After 
denying  the  authority  of  a  court  of  temporalty  to  make  new 
law  for  the  Church  and  Realm  of  England  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice,  it  prays  that  the  Bfll  be  not  proceeded 
with,  or  that  time  may  be  given  for  a  fair  and  full  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  question  by  the  synods  of  the 
Church. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  passed  a  resolution  approving  the  principle  of  the 
Patronage  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government. 

The  day  for  the  collection  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund 
falls  this  year  on  the  14th  of  J  une.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Council  feel  confident  and  express  every  hope  that  the  con¬ 
tributions  for  1874  w’ill  considerably  exceed  those  of  1873. 
The  Lord  Mayor  receives  contributions  towards  this  ^fund, 
and  all  those  iutei*ested  in  the  movement,  but  unable  to  make 
their  donations  on  the  day,  are  requested  to  send  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Mansion  House,  addressed  to  Mr  Henry  N. 
Custance,  the  Secretary  to  the  Fund,  who  will  furnish  every 
information  on  the  subject.  The  Metropolitan  clergy,  and 
other  ministers  of  religion,  have  again  come  forward  to  ofifer 
their  ready  co-operation.  The  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  is  to 
be  collecte^l  on  October  17th  ;  so  that  the  two  movements  are 
not  likely  to  clash  with  each  other. 


all  South  American  Stocks  have  suffered.  The  Railway 
Market  has  been  dull  all  the  week,  there  being  in  this 
I  department  a  great  want  of  animation.  In  fact,  such 
dulness  has  not  been  known  [for  some  time.  Though 
some  of  the  traffic  returns  just  published  are  moderat^y 
'  satisfactory,  yet  the  fact  that  they  include  the  first  portion  of 
the  Whitsuntide  receipts  has  not  escaped  notice,  and  as 
disappointing  returns  are  anticipated  shortly  these  Stocks 
have  been  depressed  almost  without  exception.  Colonial 
Gov’ernment  Securities  and  those  of  the  American  Government 
continue  firm,  especially  the  former.  In  American  Railway 
Securities,  Erie  Shares  have  been  better,  there  being  not  so 
much  speculation  in  them  going  forward,  but  the  Secu¬ 
rities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Company  show 
a  considerable  fall.  There  being  very  heavy  sales  to-day, 
business  being  freely  done  in  the  Third  Mortgage  as  low 
as  13.  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada  Stocks  have  been  in  better 
demand  than  of  late,  the  traffic  receipts  having  somewhat 
improved,  w’hile  Great  Western  of  Canada  Shares  still  con¬ 
tinue  very  flat  at  12.  Bank  Shares  have  been  quiet  and  firm, 
with  an  improvement  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  a  few 
others.  Foreign  Railway  Shares  have  also  received  favour¬ 
able  attention  and  are  somewhat  higher ;  the  Securities  of 
the  Ottoman  and  Varna  Railw'ay  Companies  are  firm  at  last 
week’s  prices.  Gas  Shares  are  still  rising.  In  Miscellaneous 
Securities  Kantyglo  and  Blaina  Preferred  Shares  show  a  fall 
of  10/.,  the  price  of  the  100/.  Share  being  now  33,  at  which 
it  is  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  cheap  for  investment. 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Shares  have 
also  declined  in  market  value. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel 
Dock  Company  for  87,000/.  of  Deferred  Stock  at  par,  or  100/. 
for  each  100/.  Stock.  Interest  is  guaranteed  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum  for  three  years,  up  to  Ist  June,  1877, 
or  two  and  a-half  years  after  the  date  appointed  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  and  opening  of  the  docks,  the  punctual  payment  of 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  investment  oi  19,000/.  Consols  for 
that  purpose,  and  which  now  stands  in  the  names  of  Sir 
Daniel  Gooch,  Bart.,  M.P.,  and  Mr  E.  S.  Ellis,  the  chairman 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Company.  The  directors  of  the 
company  all  belong  to  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood,  and 
include  members  of  the  best  firms.  The  capital  of  the  company 
is  295,(XX)/.  (with  the  usual  borrowing  powers)  divided  into 
147,500/.  Preferred  Stock,  limited  to  6  percent,  dividend,  and 
147,500/.DeferredStock,entitledtothe  wholeofthesurplusearn- 
ings.  The  Deferred  Stock  being  entitled  ‘Ho  all  the  earnings  of 
the  undertaking  ”  after  payment  of  the  Debenture  Interest, 
and  6  per  cent,  on  the  Preferred  Stock,  and  the  whole 
amount  required  to  meet  the  same  being  13,765/.  per  annum, 
from  the  estimated  income  there  would  remain  18,465/.  per 
annum  available  as  dividend  on  the  Deferred  Share  Capital 
(part  of  which  is  now  for  subscription),  equal  to  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  list  closes  on  Saturday,  J  une  6th. 

The  English  Funds  have  again  been  firm  at  higher  quota¬ 
tions,  and  the  improvement  has  also  extended  to  India  Five 
per  Cents.  Tile  quotations  for  Consols  this  evening  are  :  — 
93f  to  93f  for  money,  and  93j  to  93|  for  the  account,  which 
show  an  improvement  of  ^  per  cent,  this  week. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  the  only  exceptions  to  the  fall 
I  are  Great  Northern  Ordinary  and  South-Western,  which 
have  respectively  improved  ^  per  cent.  But  Brighton  has 
declined  2;  Great  Northern  “A,”  1^;  Metropolitan,  1§ ; 
Caledonian,  1| ;  South-Eastern  Deferred,  I  ;  Great  Eastern, 
Shefi&eld  and  North-British,  | ;  North-Eastern  and  Chat¬ 
ham  and  Dover,  | ;  Sheffield  Deterred,  i  ;  and  Great  Western, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  North-Western,  and  Midland,  ^ 
per  cent.  The  quotations  are  : — 

Caledonian,  94^ ;  Great  Eastern,  45} ;  Great  Northern,  138i ; 
ditto  “A,”  153i ;  Great  Western,  122;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  145^  ;  Brighton,  78| ;  North  Western,  148  ;  South  Western, 
112};  Chatham  and  Dover,  21|;  Midland,  130;  Metropolitan, 
60};  Metropolitan  District,  25;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  69}  ;  ditto  Deferred,  374;  North  British,  62} ;  North  Eastern, 
1654;  South  Eastern,  111};  ditto  Deferred,  95. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  Paraguay  Loans^  of  1871  and  1872 
have  improved  4  and  3  per  cent,  respectively,  the  Nine  per 
Cent.  Japan,  2  ;  the  Seven  per  Cent.  1  ;  Turkish  Five  ^r 
Cent.,  I ;  and  other  Turkish  Securities  ^  to  ^  per  cent.  But 
Egyptian  of  1862  have  relapsed  2  ;  Uruguay,  2}  ;  Egyptian 
of  1873,  li  ;  Costa  Rica  of  1871,  Egyptian  of  1^4,  and  San 
Domingo,  1 ;  the  Peruvian  Loans,  | ;  and  Spanish,  Mexican 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  yesterday  reduced 
their  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  3}  per  cent.,  a  measure  which 
had  been  generally  anticipated,  and  even  now  the  rates  are 
i  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  minimum^  good  three  months’ 
bills  being  obtainable  at  3}  to  3}^  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  now  amounts  to 
43^  per  ccn':.,  which  is  an  increase  of  more  than  2  per  cent,  in 
the  week. 

The  Stock  Markets  this  week  have  again  shown  that  flat¬ 
ness  of  tone  with  a  drooping  tendency  which  has  been  observ¬ 
able  so  continuously  (with  only  short  exceptional  periods  of 
animation)  this  year.  The  recovery  noticed  in  the  Foreign 
Stock  Market  during  the  last  few  weeks  has  now  been  lost. 
The  intelligence  that  the  second  part  of  the  Egyptian  Loan  of 
1873  (which  was  not  a  successful  operation),  is  to  be  brought 
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and  Argentine  Hard  Dollar  Bonds,  ^  per  cent.  The  quota¬ 
tions  are ; — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  97 ;  ditto  Pnblic  Works,  91 ; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  78^  xd ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  67| ;  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  90;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1666, 
99,  ditto  1871,  991 ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  89 ; 
ditto  1873,  881  *  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  92;  Costa 
Kica  Six  per  Cents.,  27 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  1872,  26  ;  Dann- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94 ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  1(^;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents., '1862,' 86 ;  ditto  1864,  96;  ditto  1868,  79; 
ditto  English,  1878,  66| ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  90 ;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  100  xd;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  73;  Entre 
Rios,  99;  French  Defence,  lOU;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871 
and  1872,  93|;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  591;  Honduras 
Railway  Loan,  81;  ditto,  1870,81;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
71 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  65| ;  ditto  Tobacco,  97 ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  66 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  92 ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  1061;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  96; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  16| ;  ditto,  1864,  8 ;  Moorish  Five 

fer  Cents.,  991 ;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  21 ;  ditto  1872,  18  ; 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  721;  ditto  1872,  60;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  lOOl;  ditto  1872,  100;  ditto  Scrip,  1873, 
8  pm.;  Charkof  Azof,  99 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  83  ;  ditto  Orel,  99  ;  San 
Domingo,  12;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  81;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  19  7*16;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  81;  ditto  National 
Land,  68;  Swedish  Five  per  Cents.,  106;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents., 
1864,  90  ;  ditto,  1868,  65  ;  ditto  1862,  70 ;  ditto  1863, 66 ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  471;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  66;  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1809,66;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  64^;  ditto 
Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  82l ;  Uruguay,  66. 
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London  international  exhibition  and 

ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL,  South  Kensington. 

OPEN  DAILY,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

]\TILITARY  band  at  3  EVERY  THURSDAY  and 

SATURDAY. 

PERFORMANCE  on  the  GRAND  ORGAN,  by  Mr 
WILLIAM  CARTER,  DAILY  at  4. 

XrXHIBITION  of  WINE  (Tasting  permitted)  OPEN 
J-J  DAILY,  12  to  5.  Season  Ticket  Holders  admitted  without  extra 
charge.  Other  Visitors  will  be  charged  6d.  extra  to  the  cellars. 

r  I  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. — Packets  of  60  Tickets 

-L  may  be  purchased  for  Schools  at  3d.  each  Ticket,  and  for  Artisans’  at 
6d.  each  Ticket,  admissible  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
^OYAL  ALBERT  HALL  every  day,  except  Wednesday,  from 

OCHOOL  of  COOKERY. — Lecture  (with  Practical  Illus- 

O  tratlons)  by  Mr  BUCKMASTER  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  3. 

Grand  opera  concert  on  Saturday,  June  e 

Admission  to  the  exhibition  and  albert 

HALL,  Is.  daily  (Wednesdays,  2s.  6d.) 

"PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  Conductor,  Mr  W  G 
X;  CU8IN8.-8T  JAMES’S  HALL.-FIFTH  CONCERT  Mondav* 
June  Ist,  8  o’clock.  Symphony,  Surprise,  Haydn:  Sonir  iSt  John  the 
BaptisthfL  A.  Miwfawn— Mr  Ed.  Lloyd;  Concerto  in  C.lfo.  1.  Beethoven 
—Pianoforte,  Mr  Alfred  Jaell  (his  first  appearance  this  season) ;  Grand  Air 
(La  Colombo),  Gounod— Miss  Blanche  Cole;  Overture,  St  John  the  Baptist. 
G.  A.  Macfarren.  Part  II.— Symphony  in  C  minor.  No  5  Beethown^ 
Coneert-StUck,  Schumann-PIanoforte.  Mr  Alfred  Jaill;  Duo  (jSsS)’ 
SfMhr— Miss  Blanche  Cole  and  Mr  Ed.  Lloyd ;  March,  Athalie,  Meude& 
sohn.  Stalls,  area  or  balcony,  10a  6d. ;  balcony  reserved.  7s. ;  unreserved 
2s.  fid.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.,  84  New  Bondi 
street,  W. ;  usual  agents ;  and  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St  James’s  HalL 


Mansion-house  Bengal  famine 

RELIEF  FUND. 

UNDER  the  patronage  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £\  ooq. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUBSCRI^ 
£500  ;  AND  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBUR^ 
WHOSE  DONATION  IS  £25a  ^ 

The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

At  a  PUBLIC  MEETING  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion 
House,  on  Tuesday,  April  14th,  1874— the  Right  Hon.  the  Loan  Matob  in 
the  chair— the  following  resolutions  were  unanimouriy  carried 

Proposed  by  the  Most  Hon.  the  MARorm  of  Salxsbitrt  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India),  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  LAwazNce,  (j.C.B. 

“  That  this  meeting  is  convinced  that  the  distress  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar  is  severe  and  widespread, 
and  certain  to  continue  for  many  months.  It  therefore  appeals  to  the  people 
of  England  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  efforts  which  the  Govemmmt 
of  India  are  making  to  meet  the  calamity  and  save  human  life.” 

Proposed  by  Profrssor  Fawcrtt,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Loro 
Stavlrt  of  Aadkrlet:— “That  this  meeting,  fhlly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  continued  exertion  to  augment  toe  means  of  charitable  relief 
in  the  famine- stricken  districts,  pledges  itself  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
31ansion  House  Executive  Relief  Committee  to  raise  further  subscriptions, 
and  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  Committee  should  not  relax  in  its 
appeals  to  the  public.^ 

Proposed  by  Mr  C.  Meekeesbeta,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Arbutbsot  •<— . 
”  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.” 

The  Funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

Snbscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  following 
Banks:— The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C.;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co..  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Herrics. 
Farquhi^and  Co.,  St  James’s-street,  8.W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India 
80  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  office  m 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr  Vibe),  at  the  Slansion-bouse. 

JOHN  R.  8.  VINE.  Secretary. 

May  lOt’i,  1874.  Q.  J.  W.  WINZAR,  Cashier. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  That  the  next  Half- 

yearly  Examination  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will 
commence  on  MONDAY,  the  29th  of  JUNE,  1874.  In  addition  to  the 
Metropolitan  Examination,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at 
St  Cuthbert’s  College,  Usbaw ;  Stonyhurst  College ;  Owen's  College,  Man¬ 
chester  ;  (Queen’s  College,  Liverpool ;  and  Queen's  College,  Birmingham. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  transmit  his  Certificate  of  Age  to  ^e 
Registrar  (University  of  London,  Burlington-gardeiis.  London,  W.)  at  least 
fourteen  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  are  entitled  to 
proceed  to  the  Degrees  conferred  by  the  University  in  Arts,  Laws,  Science, 
and  Medicine.  This  Examination  is  accepted  (1)  by  the  Council  of  Military 
Education  in  lieu  of  the  Entrance  Examination  otherwise  imposed  on 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst;  and 
(2)  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  lieu  of  the  I’relirainary  Examinstion 
otherwise  imposed  on  Candidates  for  its  Fellowship.  It  is  also  amongtbose 
Examinations  of  which  some  one  must  be  passed  (1)  by  every  Medical 
Student  on  commencing  his  professional  studies ;  and  (2)  by  every  person 
entering  upon  Articles  of  Clerkship  to  an  Attorney. — any  such  person 
Matriculating  in  the  First  Division  being  entitled  to  exemption  from  one 
year’s  service.  „  ^ 

WILLIA3I  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D., 

May  26th.  1874.  _  Re^tistrar. 

Dr  FRANCES  ELIZABETH  HOGG  AN  will  give 

during  June  a  series  of  eight  drawing-room  lectures  oo  Human 
Physiology  to  ladies  only  at  her  residence,  13  Grunvllle-place,  Portmsn- 
square. 

Introductory  Lecture  on  THURSDAY.  June  4th,  at  4  o’clock  predselj^ 
Course  contiuiied  every  Slonduy  and  Thursday  during  the  mouth,  and 
illustrated  by  diagrams  and  a  series  of  microscopic  preparations  exhibited 
half-an  hour  before  and  after  each  lecture.  u  j  * 

Fee  for  the  course,  One  Guinea.  Syllabus  and  cards  may  be  haa  at 
13  Granville-place,  Portman  square,  W.,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Health  Society,  63  Berners-street,  W. 

pLERKENWELL  UNITARIAN  MISSION,  St  JobnV 

square,  ClerkenwelL  London.  The  Congregation  earnestly  appeals^ 
aid  to  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  and  Liberal  Thinkers  generally,  me 
support  of  the  London  District  Unitarian  Society  having  been  withdiwwn 
from  the  klinister,  the  Rev.  Peter  Dean.  A  Working  class  Congr^atloB 
and  an  extensive  Sunday  School  are  receiving  religious  and  moral  Instruc¬ 
tion  based  on  natural  Religion,  the  absolute  goodness  of  God  - 

free  from  all  ”  orthodox  ”  dogma.  I’articulars  with  an  abstrwt  of  leMlng 
Drincinles  forwarded,  and  subscriptions  and  donations  received  w  the  irw- 


Ing  has  been  volunteered:  Annual  Subscriptions,  MUs  j  * 

Cobbe,  £5 ;  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  £10 ;  A  Hater  of  Nairow-Mmde^w, 
£5;  Rev.  R.  Shaw  (Royston),  £2  lOs. ;  G.  Hickson,  Esq.,  Highbury,  £2jM. 
A.  D.  Tyssen,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  £2 ;  The  Treasurer,  £1  Is. ;  Mr  A.  Blatter  (lun- 
bridge  Wells),  £1 ;  Richard  Eve,  Esq.  (Aldershot),  lOs.  6d ;  8.  Courtauiu, 
Esq.,  £20 ;  Sami.  Sharpe.  Esq.  (provided  there  are  two  Sendees  every  Sim- 
day),  £5:  Mrs  Akroycr(^Highgate),  £2;  E.  J.  Nettlefold  (f®**  r' 

£2  28.  Donations,  H.  Jeffery,  Esq.,  £1;  Mr  Hall  (Brixton),  £1;  Mrs  it. 
Martineau,  £5 ;  Mrs  Love,  £1  Is. ;  Mrs  E.  Winkwortb,  £5-  _ 

RELIGION  OF  REASON  AND  NATURE. 

pBOYDON  FREE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  Wellesley- 

^  road,  near  West  Croydon  Station.  ^ 

On  SUNDAY  MORNING  NEXT,  the  31st  May.  the  Baboo  FROlAr 
CHUNDER  3IOZOOMDAR,  coadjutor  of  Keshub  Chun^r  ben,  ana 
Missionary  of  the  Hindoo  Theists  called  the  Brarao  Somaj,  will  . 

aid  of  the  Land  and  Building  Fund.  The  Introducto^  ^  util 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  ROBERT  RODOLPH  SUFFlELD.the  Minister. 

I  Service  at  Eleven  A.3f.  and  Seven  p.m. 

Trains  leave  London-bridge  Station  at  10.15  a.m.  and  6.15  p  m. 

S  FASO  NT  _ ^TAOUES’S  PRIZE 


including  the  new  ”  Book  of  Croquet,”  by  the  Lliamplon  Player,  aiv  *  « 
LILLIE,  Esq.  Prices  from  158.  per  set.  Descriptive  Price  List  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Sold  by  most  Dealers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Wholesale— JAQUES  and  SON,  102  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON. 

CAUTION.— As  Inferior  Imitations  are  sometimes  offered,  observe  the 
name  of  JAQUES  and  SON  on  each  Box. 
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Subscription  for  ffq.ooo  Deferred  Stock  of 

BRISTOL  PORT  AND  CHANNEL  DOCK  COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,  27  &  28  VIC.,  Cap.  ccxli. 


2.,  £XOO  PZIZl.  «100 


Interest  at  £7  wr  Cent,  per  Annum  upon  each  £100  Stock  is  guaranteed  to  Subscrfbers  for  Three  Years,  viz.,  up  to  the 
1st  June,  1877  (being  2k  Years  after  the  date  appointed  for  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  Docks),  affording  ample  time  for  the 
development  of  the  hnciertaking. 


The  due  and  punctual  payment  of  such  Interest  is  absolutely  secured  for  the  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  period  by  an 
investment  of  £19,000  Consols  (Three  per  Cent.  Annuities)  for  that  purjKwe,  now  standing  in  the  names  of 


SIR  DANIEL  GOOCH,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 
EDWARD  SHIPLEY  ELLIS,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Midland  Railway  Campany. 

who  have  consented  to  act  as  Trustees  for  the  same. 


riRBCTOBS. 

Philip  W.  8.  Miles,  Esq.,  Bristol,  Chsimitn. 

Charles  Nash,  Esq.  (Messrs  Jones  and  Nash),  Bristol.  Vice-Chairman. 
Willi^  Montagu  liaillie.  Esq.  (Messrs  Cave,  Baillie  and  Co.),  Bristol. 
Hew  Dalrymple,  Esq. ,  Clifton, 

Henry  Hurry  Goodeve,  Esq.,  Bristol. 

William  Smith,  Esq.  (Messrs  William  Smith  and  Co.),  Bristol. 

Francis  Tagart,  Esq.  (Messrs  Tagart,  Boyson  and  Slee),  London. 
Thomas  Terrett  Taylor,  Esq.,  BristoL 

/"'Vi _ _ _ ^  ma _ _ «  ^  . 


Bristol  and  London. 


BANKERS. 

Messrs  Barnetts,  Hoares,  Hanburys,  and  Lloyd,  60  Lombard-street. 
London.  ’ 


Sir  William  Miles,  Bart.,  and  Co.,  Bristol. 


XN0I5RBR8. 

Messrs  Brunlees  and  McKerrow,  Westminster. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Osborne,  Ward,  Vassall  and  Co:,  Bristol. 


SBCRBTART. 

H.  E.  Penny,  Esq. 

OmcKs— Royal  lusorancc-buildings,  Bristol. 


BROKBRS. 

Messrs  Huggins  and  Co.,  1  Threadneedle-street,  E.C.,  London. 


Interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  Cent,  will  acenre  on  each  Instalment  fVom 
the  date  of  payment,  bnt  the  privilege  is  reserved  to  Subscribers  to  pay  up 
on  Allotment  the  whole  amount  payable  for  the  Stock,  thus  entitling  them 
to  Interest  at  £7  per  Cent,  on  the  full  £100  Stock. 

The  Docks,  whose  property  extends  to  about  90  acres  freehold,  are  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Avon,  with  direct  access  from  the  Severn  and 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  will  be  easily  and  safely  approached  at  all  seasons, 
in  all  weathers,  and  at  almost  any  state  of  the  tide,  by  steamers  and  ships 
of  the  largest  class,  for  whose  accommodation  they  are  specially  adapted. 

Bristol,  as  is  well-known,  was  the  birth-place  of  Trans- Atlantic  Steam 
Navigation,  its  geographical  positi<m  offering  advantages  for  an  ocean  steam 
trade  nuequalled  by  those  of  any  other  port,  on  account  of  the  facility  of 
reaching  it  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Atlantic,  free  from  the  dangers  of  the 
English  and  St  George's  Channels. 

It  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  turn  these  natural  advantages  to  full 
account  in  consequence  or  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  old  Docks,  which 
can  only  be  approached  through  the  tortuous  and  dangerous  channel  of 
the  River  Avon,  from  whose  mouth  they  are  about  six  miles  distant 

This  difficulty  has  been  found  to  operate  so  prejudicially  as  to  render  it 
an  absolute  necessity  to  construct  Docks  suitable  for  vessels  of  laig’e  ton¬ 
nage,  in  a  situation  more  easy  of  access,  and  so  as  to  allow  the  natural 
capabilities  of  the  Port  to  be  duly  utilized. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  disadvantages  under  whieli  the  trade  of  Bris¬ 
tol  suffers  from  the  waut  of  accommodation  for  large  ships  and  steamers, 


the  sea-going  tonnage  has  rapidly  increased  as  follows 

tt  n  n  1' 


In  1S62  the  Foreign  Import  Tonnage  was 
,,  1862  „  ,,  ,, 

1872  1 

Whilst  for  the  ^ear  1873,  just  terminated, 
the  total  was  „  „ 


132,279  Tons. 
262,.327  „ 

374,488  „ 


411,014 


being  an  increase  of  nearly  40,000  tons  over  the  previous  year. 
The  Droerress  of  the  Grain  Trade  at  Bristol  has  during  thi 


The  progress  of  the  Grain  Traae  at  unstoi  nas  aunng  me  same  penoa 
been  still  more  striking,  having  advanced  from  16,038  tons  in  1852  to  1.34^608 
tons  in  1872,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  nine  times. 

The  tonnage  of  coasting  and  other  vessels  from  Ireland.  Ac.,  amounted, 
for  the  year  1873,  to  about  595,000  tons. 

Coal  being  probably  the  most  important  item  in  the  Steam  shipping  trade, 
the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Docks,  from  their  close  proximity  to  the 
Welsh  Coal  Ports,  will  effect  for  Steamers  an  averse  saving  in  Freight, 
Insurance,  Breakage,  Ac.,  of  about  Six  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on  every  ton 
of  Welsh  Steam  Coal,  in  comparison  with  the  prinolpsl  Steam  Ports 
of  the  Country.  On  a  line  of  Steamers  making  a  weekly  departnre  through¬ 
out  the  year,  requiring  on  an)  average  say  2,000  tons  ot  Coal  per  week,  the 
saving  would  amount  to  over  £30,000  per  annum. 

▲  reference  to  the  Railway  Map  will  show  the  varied  and  speedy  commu¬ 
nication  now  existing  between  Bristol  and  the  Metropolis  and  Bristol  and 
the  great  Manufactuimg  towns  of  England. 

Recognising  the  impo^nce  of  this  undertaking,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
great  traffic  \^ioh  must  necessarily  result  from  these  Docks  on  their  com¬ 
pletion,  the  Midland  Railway  Company  and  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  have  jointly  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  constructing 
Railways,  now  nearly  completed,  to  connect  the  lines  ot  both  of  those  Com¬ 
panies  with  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Docks.  i 


^  T 


By  this  arrangement  the  rails  will  be  brought  directly  on  to  the  Dock 
quays,  and  passci^ers  and  goods  fYom  London,  the  Midliand  District,  and 
all  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  be  laden  and  dis¬ 
charged  directly  to  and  from  the  shlpe  into  the  Railway  carriages  and  wa¬ 
gons.  The  Docks  will  then  be  only  about  three  hours' distance  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  only  little  more  than  three  hours  from  London,  a  consideration 
obviously  of  paramount  importance. 

To  the  Midland  Districts  especially,  the  importance  of  the  undertaking 
cannot  be  over- estimated  for  economy  and  convenience  in  the  expmrt  and 
In^rt  of  goode. 

The  centnd  position  of  Bristol  offers  to  the  Poet  Office  one  of  the  beet 
points  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  that  portion  of  the  Foreign 
Correspondence  of  the  Country  which  Is  conveyed  by  Ocean-going  Steamers. 

In  view  of  the  early  completion  of  these  Docks,  amngements  are  already 
in  progress  having  fo/objcct  the  making  of  Briatol  the  port  of  arrival  and 
deparfure  for  linee  of  Ocean  Steamers  trading  with  Australia,  America,  and 
Canada. 

A  careful  and  practical  estimate  of  the  revenue  to  be  realised  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  Docks,  shows  a  net  revenue,  after  deducting  all  charges  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  working,  and  also  making  provision  for  repairs  and  maintenance, 
of  £32,230  per  annum,  which  estimate  may  be  taken  as  not  only  reliable,  but 
moderate. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £205,000  (with  the  usual  borrowing  powers) 
divided  Into  £147.500  Preferred  Stock,  limited  to  6  per  Cent.  Dividend,  and 
£147,500  Deferred  Stock,  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  surplus  earnings. 

The  Deferred  Stock  being  entitled  to  all  the  earnings  of  the  undertaking 
after  payment  of  the  Debenture  interest,  and  6  per  cent  on  the  Preferred 
Stock,  and  the  witole  amount  required  to  meet  the  same  being  only  £1.3,765 
per  annum,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  income  there 
would  remain  £18,465  per  annum  available  as  Dividend  on  the  Deferred 
Share  Capital  (part  of  which  is  now  for  subscription),  equal  to  12  per  Cent, 
per  Annum  thereon. 

This  unusually  advantageous  return  to  the  holders  of  the  Deferred  Stock 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Dividend  on  the  Preferred  half  of  the  Capital  !• 
limited  strictly  to  6  p.  c.  per  annum,  whilst  the  estimated  return  on  the  entire 
Capital  is  about  0  per  cent.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  Deferred  half  of 
the  Capital  will  not  only  be  entitled  to  its  own  proportion  of  the  estimated 
earnings,  but  also  to  the  proportion  over  and  above  6  per  cent  arising  ont 
of  the  Pivferred  half  of  the  Capital,  bringing  up  the  total  estimated  return 
on  the  Deferred  Stock  to  13  per  cent  per  aunam,  as  already  referred  ta 

By  the  terms  of  the  Contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Docks,  they  are 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  Upwards  of  £2()0,000 
have  alreaay  been  expended  npon  them,  and  active  progress  is  now  being 
made  for  providing  for  their  being  flnisbed  within  that  period. 

With  a  view  of  ensuring  to  the  Subscribers  of  the  Stock  now  offered,  the 
due  and  punctual  payment  of  Interest  from  the  time  of  Subscription, 
£19,000  Console  (3  per  Cent.  Aunuities)  hare  been  placed  in  the  names  or 
Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  Bart ,  M  P,  Chairman  of  the  Great  Weetem  Railway 
I  Company,  and  Edward  Shipley  Ellis.  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company,  who  have  consented  to  act  as  Trustees  for  the  due  pay¬ 
ment  thereof  until  ist  June,  1877,  being  two  and  a-half  years  after  the  time 
fixed  for  completion  of  the  Docks,  a  period  which  will  allow  ample  time  for 
'  the  full  development  of  the  bnsineea  of  the  undertakiag. 

This  interest  will  be  paid  hnlf-yeariy  at  the  Jinking  House  of  Mefm 
Barnetts,  Hoares  A  Co.,  Lombard-street,  London,  on  1st  June  and  Ist 
December  in  each  year,  and  the  first  payment  will  be  made  on  Ist 
D(‘cember  next. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers*  Re¬ 
ceipts,  and  on  completion  of  the  payments  the  Stock  will  be  transferred 
into  the  name  of  each  applicant,  free  of  Stamp  Duty  or  other  charges,  and 
the  Stock  Certificate  of  the  Company  will  be  forwarded  in  due  course. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  to  any  applicant,  the  depoelt  paid 
will  be  returned  forthwith  without  deductions;  should  a  smaller  amount  be 
allotted  than  applied  for,  the  balance  paid  on  application  will  be  applied 
towards  payment  of  the  amount  payable  on  allotment. 

Application  for  Shares  on  the  annexed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
£10  wr  every  £100  Stock  applied  for,  may  be  sent  to  Messrs  Barnett, 
Hoares,  Hanburys  and  Lloyd. 60  Lombard-street,  K.C.,  London,  or  to  Sir 
Wm.  Miles.  Bart  and  Co.,  Bristol, the  Bankers  of  the  Compaiiv;  toil:* 
Secretary,  H.  K.  Penny,  Esq.,  at  the  Compaq’s  Offices,  Royal  Insurance 
Buiklingi,  Bristol,  or  to  Messrs  Huggins  and  Co.,  Brokers,  1  Thread neeedle- 
steet,  e!g,  Loudon, ‘from  whom  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can 
be  obtained. 

29th  May,  1874. 


The  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company  is  incorporated  by  Special 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  Port  of  Bristol  addi¬ 
tional  Docks,  suitable  for  ocean-going  steamers  and  other  ships  of  large 
tonnage. 

Applications  are  invited  for  £&7JOOO,  part  of  £147,600  Deferred  Stock  of 
the  Company,  which  Stock  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  earnings  after  6 
per  cent,  per  annnm  has  been  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  Preferred  Stock. 

The  price  of  the  Stock  now  offered  is  £100  for  each  £100  Stock,  and  pay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  ns  follows: — 

£10  on  each  £100  Stock  applied  for,  payable  on  Application. 

20  „  „  „  on  Allotment. 

20  „  „  „  on  15th  July,  1874. 

25  „  „  „  on  15th  August  1874. 

25  „  „  „  on  15th  September,  1874. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  £87,000  DEFERRED  STOCK  OF  THE 

BRISTOL  PORT  AND  CHANNEL  DOCK  COMPANY. 
Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  27  and  38  Vic.,  Cap.  241. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. — To  be  retained  by  the  Banken. 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company. 
Gentlemen,- Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers  the  sum  of 
Poun&,  being  £10  per  cent,  on  jc  Deferred 

tock  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company,  I  request  you  to 


Stock  of  the  Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock  Company,  I  request  you  to 
cause  to  be  transferred  to  me  that  amoant  of  such  Stock,  and  I  hereby 
agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  less  amount  that  may  be  transferrM  to  me. 
and  to  pay  the  balance  in  respect  of  such  Stock,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Prospectus,  dated  39th  May,  1874. 

Name  (In  full)  . 

Address  . . . 

Profession  (if  any)  . ” 

Date . . . 

Signature . . . 

(Addition  to  be  illled  np  if  the  Applicant  y^**»e*to  pay  up  In  fullX 
I  desire  to  pay  up  my  subscription  in  full,  on  AHotment,  receiving  inttf  est 
thereon  from  the  date  of  payment. 

Dl|plfttUr6s«SMsaee  ssssstseeessssssesse 
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Metropolitan  hospital  Sunday, 

14th  June,  1874. 

The  Lord  Mayor  will  be  happy  to  receire  CONTRIBUTIONS  towards 
the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  1874. 

All  friends  of  the  morement  unable  to  make  their  donations  on  the  day 
are  requested  to  send  their  subscriptions  to  the  Mansion-house,  addressed 
to  Mr  Henry  N.  Custance,  the  Secretar}'  to  the  Fund,  who  will  give  official 
receipts  for  each  contribution. 

Cheques  should  be  crossed  Bank  of  England,  and  may  be  paid  through 
any  Banker. 


metropolitan  hospital  SUNDAY  FUND. 

Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 

Hospital  Sunday,  14th  June,  1874. 

Clergymen  and  Ministers  of  Religion  who  hare  already  promised  their 
CO  operation  are  requested  to  accept  cordial  thanks  for  their  much-valu'  d 
assistance ;  those  who  have  not  yet  replied  to  the  inyitation  of  the  Council 
are  earnestly  requested  to  do  so  ;  and  those  who,  by  accidental  omission, 
may  not  haye  receiyed  the  inyitation  are  requested  to  address  the  Secretary, 
Mr  Henry  N.  Custance,  at  the  Mansion-house,  who  will  forward  the  neces¬ 
sary  Hills  and  Papers  for  their  use.  The  Committee  of  the  Council  desire, 
with  every  confidence,  to  express  a  hope  that  the  amount  of  the  collections 
for  1874  may  considerably  exceed  that  of  last  year. 


rPHE  NEW  HOSPITAL  for  WOMEN,  72  Seymour- 
-JL  piece,  Bryahstone-square,  W.  The  Physicians  are  Women.  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTIONS  earnestly  solicited.  Visitors  inyited  to  see  the  Hospital 
Report  and  all  particulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  MARY 
PARNELL.  Bankers— Bank  of  England,  Burlington-gardens. 


A  PARTMENTS.— TWO  BED-ROOMS  and  DOUBLE 

.  JTY  DRAWING-ROOM  to  let,  fiye  minutes’ walk  from  Marble  Arch, 

k  Extra  bed-room  if  required.— W.  J.,00  Cambridge-street,  Hyde-park-square. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton's  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,’ ^4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10 10s. ;  “  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry, ”400  Engravings,  Ss.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLKTON, 
Genealogist.  25  Crunbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


Q  EAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  Od.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  fts.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12s.  6d.  Registered  letter,  Od.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’sdane). 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  187L 
A  RRANGEMENTS  for  the  issue  of  1st,  2ad,  and  3rd 

class  Tourist  Tickets  are  in  force  until  the  31st  October,  1874. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issued  by  the  Company 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 
London,  King’s-cross  Station,  May,  1874. 

MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  ~ 


INTRODUCTION  OP 

PULLMAN  OAR  TRAINS. 


AN  and  AFTER  MONDAY,  JUNE  Ist,  a  Train  of  the 
W  celebrated  AMERICAN  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  aud 
SLEEPING  CARS  will  be  run  by  the  31idland  Railway  Company  between 
LONDON  (St  Pancras  Station)  and  BRADFORD, 

On  week  days  only,  calling  at 
Bjedfobd,  Cuestbrfibld, 

Lbicbstbr,  Sheffield, 

Trent,  and 

Derbt,  Leeds. 

The  Up  Train  will  leave  Bradford  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  the  Down  Train  will 
leave  St  Pancras  at  12.0  midnight.  “ 

A  Train  will  leave  Nottingham  for  Trent  at  10.55  a.m ,  to  join  the  Un 
Train,  and  at  2.40  a.m.,  to  join  the  Down  Train,  returning  from  Trent  to 


arrival. 


Nottingham  with  Passengers  out  of  each  Train  immediately  on  i 
The  Trains  will  convey  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Class  Passengers  at  Ordinary 
Fares,  and  Ist  Class  Passengers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  Pullman 
Drawing  Room  aud  Sleeping  Cars,  at  a  small  additional  charge,  particulars 
of  which  may  be  ascertained  at  any  of  the  Stations. 

JA3IES  ALLPORT,  General-Manager. 


Derby,  May,  1874, 


rpHE  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of 

-L  FRENCH  ARTISTS,  168  New  Bond-street,  is  NOW  OPEN  from 
Half-past  Nine  to  Six  o’clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 

D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PR.fiTORIUM,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” “ Christian 
Martyrs/’  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  Ac.,  at  the 
DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 

rpHE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 

JL  HUNT  in  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Nazareth.  Begun  in  1868: 
completed  end  of  1872.  NOW  ON  VIEW,  at  39b  OLD  BOND  STREET. 
The  Gallery  is  opened  at  ten -closed  at  six.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. 


'  pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

I  V-/  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 

fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
I  Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 


RAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  aud  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Cs.  No  chaise  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LKTON.  Engraver  to  the  (jueen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cron  bourne -street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reauire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  Od. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
boume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


QIGNET  RINGS  bv  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from  :— £2  28.  ;  £3  38. ;  £4  4s. ;  £0  Os. ;  £0  lOs. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £10  lOs.  Send  size  of  Huger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  3nu*tin’s-lanc),  W.C. 


£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 
JL  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


How  to  PUBCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


\riSITING  cards  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13s.  Od. — 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin's-lane). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
The  following  are  ready :— Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  tho 
Emperor  ana  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1870 -the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Karls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  soritsof  0,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martiu's-laue),  W.C. 


Tjs2sriTj^i<rrr,  OEOXiOa-isT, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

VJ*  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell 
J  ukes.  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms :  ’ 


100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 


More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 
Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


■DIBKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-buildlngs.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied .  ,  ,  ,  d  .i 

Purenases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonas, 
and  advances  made  thereon.  . 

Office  hours,  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Tea  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourmng 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  wiim 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  ana 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  pnea 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


lAOdsoape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 


The  autotype  printing  process,  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlin^on  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Palseo- 
Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned  Societies.— 
bPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD, and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers, 
36a  Rathbone-place,  London. 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

V/  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
■  Bngers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South-  From  Venice 
an^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

>  Every  Thursday,  __ 

>  at  2  p.m. 


\  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 
j  at  2  p.m.  t  morning.  (. 

Thur.^,  May  f  morning, 

\  &  every  alter- 


every  alternate 
Thursday. 


every 
nate  Friday. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


^Monday,  May 
I  18,  and  June  1, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


AUSTRALIA  I 
NEW  ZEALAND  r 


Thursday,  May 
7,  at  2  p.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
May  15,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


'Monday,  May 
18,  at  5  a.m., 
&  every  fourth 
Monday. 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 


Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  Ti4  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 


For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.  W. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
J-  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


E 


LAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

CONDIMENTS. 


E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  iu  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
strec  t.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Ed  wards -street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  **  EUizabeth  Laxenhy." 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  “  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 


MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self -fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

*«*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


pOMPLEXTON  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 
clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Uolborn,  London. 


Grey  hair. — 243  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3H.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  Ss.  6d. 


QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 
O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  64  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  Loudon,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s. — Hair  Dye,  38.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  oy  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothli^  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs*  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248High  Holbom,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Sure  Relief. 

—The  weak  and  enervated  suffer  severely  from  nervous  affections 
w'len  storms  or  electric  disturbances  agitate  the  atmosphere.  Neuralgia, 

fouty  pangs,  and  flying  pains,  always  distressing  to  a  delicate  system,  may 
e  readily  removed  by  rubbing  this  Ointment  upon  the  affected  part  after  it 
h  18  been  fomented  with  warm  water.  The  Pills  taken  occasionally  in  doses 
prescribed  by  the  instructions,  keep  the  digestion  iu  order,  excite  a  free  flow 
of  healthy  bile,  and  regenerate  the  impoverished  blood  with  those  richer 
materials,  which  result  from  thoroughly  assimilated  food,  and  in  the  absence 
of  which  the  strongest  must  inevitably  soon  sink  into  feebleness,  and  the 
delicate  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  existence.  Holloway’s  Ointment  aid 
Pills  are  infallible  remedies. 


“pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  wituout  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE’S 

PANOREATIO  EMULSION  AND  PANCREATINE. 

INVALUADLB  IlEMBDIKS  IN 

CONSUMPTION,  LOSS  OF  FLESH,  INDIGESTION,  &c. 

Medical  men  who  have  made  these  subjects  their  special  study  testify  that 
life  is  prolonged  in  a  remarkable  manner,  appetite,  strength,  and  weight 
increased,  digestion  greatly  promoted,  nourishment  imparted,  and  the 
general  condiuon  of  the  body  improved  by  the  use  of  these  remedies. 

Bottles  from  28.  to  21s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE,  143  New  Bond-street  London,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists,  who  also  supply  SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  BEST  FOOD 
for  INFANTS.  A  pleasant,  perfectly  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  Food. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Litbia 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  W’ales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street.  Cavendish-square. 


BROMO- CITRATE  OF  LITHIA  WATER, 


A  new  Mineral  Water,  specially  prepared  for  Rheumatic  Affections,  and 
strongly  recommended. 

Also,  Lithia,  Citrate  of  Potash,  Iron  Tonic,  Quinine  Tonic,  Soda,  Potash, 
Brighton  Seltzer,  Vichy  and  Mineral  Acid  Waters. 


By  R.  HOGG,  CHEMIST  to  the  QUEEN,  9  Albion-place,  Hyde-park. 
In  cases,  2, 3, 4,  and  6  dozen. 


QSLER’S 


CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 


CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  ST03IACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOU'T,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Read  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (j)08t  free). 

JUNE  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  And  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  contolniag 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  ana 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  theday,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  In  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS. 

S3  Poultry,  Loxdox.  Establishbo  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


'^rO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  aud  CO.’S 
-L  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMKNTSjiublished  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  ^  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
5s.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange -buildingH, 
London.  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  la ;  per  post,  la  Id., 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  FARM-LABOURER: 

A  Series  of  Articles  [reprinted  from  the  Examiner],  illustrative  of  certain 
PoUtical  Aspects  of  the  Agricultural  Labour  Movement. 

By  J.  CHARLES  COX,  J.P.,  F.B.Hist.S., 

Avn 

HENRY  F.  COX,  B.A. 

London ;  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


I. 

\  ’ 


A, 


i 


■f 
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MR  SCOTT’S  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  JUNE. 


rpHE  PENTATEUCH  in  contrast  with  the  Science  and 
Moral  Sense  o(  our  Age.  By  A  PHYSICIAN.  Part  IV.  The  Book 
OF  Numbers. 

Contents  The  Flight  fh>m  Subatitutionof  the  Lerites— 

The  Ordeal  of  Jealousy — The  Naaarite— God  Speaking:  The  Levites 
—Guides  in  the  Desert— Moaes  Remonstrates — The  Council  of 
Seventy— Aaron  and  Miriam  Rebel— The  Israelites  Rebellious— 
I'unishment  for  Disobedience  -  Korah  and  others  Rebel — Punishment 
of  Rebels — The  Water  of  Purification — Aaron’s  Blooming  Rod — 
Israel  at  Kadish  — Death  of  Aaron — The  Brazen  Serpent -Israel  at 
Beer— Balaam  and  his  Ass— Balaam's  Prophecies— Did  the  Ass 
Speak? — Jehovah  Plagues  the  People— Moses's  Death  Announced — 
Siaugliter  of  the  Midianites- Human  Sacrifices— Natives  to  be 
Exterminated— Laws  of  Succession.  I*p.  72.  Price  Is. 

II. 

DR  CARPENTER  at  SION  COLLEGE ;  or,  The  View  of 

Miracles  taken  by  Men  of  Science.  Pp.  20.  Price  M. 

III. 

The  LONDON  CLERGY  at  SION  COLLEGE  ;  or,  The 

Bible  and  Natural  Science.  Pp.  4.  (Reprinted  from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.) 

Published  by  THOMAS  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farquhar-road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.B. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  8s., 

ROSS  NEIL’S  NEW  PLAYS. 

The  Oid. — The  King  and  the  Angel.— Duke  for  a  Day;  or, 
the  Tailor  of  Brussels. 

By  ROSS  NEIL, 

Author  of  ‘  Lady  Jane  Grey,’  and  *  Inez ;  or,  the  Bride  of  Portugal.’ 

**  The  three  plays  which  are  contained  in  this  volume  are  marked  by  the 
same  qualities  of  vigorous  simplicity  and  artistic  finish  which  distinguished 
Mr  Ross  Neil’s  earner  efforts.  .  .  .  Will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who 
can  appreciate  tender  and  elevated  poetrv,  as  well  as  by  those  who  relish  the 
vividness  of  dramatic  recital.  We  shoula  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of  his  works  on  the  scene  on  which  they  are,  if  not  intended,  at 
least,  well  fitted  to  be  produced.”— urdop  Review.  ! 

”  Of  plays  written  with  an  obvious  view  to  stage  representation,  few  that 
have  appeared  during  recent  years  are  superior  to  *  The  Cid,’  and  ’  The  King 
and  the  Angel.’  "—Athenceum. 

ELLIS  and  WHITE,  29  New  Bond-street,  W. 


•  LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

►  No.  DCCIV.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTBKTS: 


JUNE, 


ALICE  LORRAINE:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.-Pabt  IV. 
THE  POETS  AT  I’LAY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  REVOLUTION. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— Past  VI. 
SEX  IN  MIND  AND  EDUCATION:  A  Co.mmentart. 

NEW  BOOKS:  Victor  Hugo’s  Quatre-vingt-treize. 

POLITICS  AFTER  EASTER. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


ACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 

JUNE.  Price  Is. 


CONTENTS  OF  TUB  NUMBER: 

1. -«  RECENT  WORIvo  ON  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  ROME.”  By 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 

2. -‘‘ CASTLE  DALY;  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 

YEARS  AGO.”  Chapters  XI.-X III. 

3. — ‘‘CHURCH  REFORM.” 

4. _“TO  THE  UNRE  TURNING  BRAVE.” 

6.-‘‘  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR.”  By  Miss  Octavia  HilL 

6.  — ‘‘FEMALE  SUFFRAGE.”  By  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

7. — ‘‘MASTERS  OF  ETCHING.”  By  Fredk.  Wedraore. 

8. _“No  r  LOST.” 

9. -‘‘MR  FROUDE’S  ENGLISH  IN  IRELAND.”  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

The  fortnightly  review  for  JUNE. 

CONTENTS  ;  — 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES  IN  EUROPE.  By  T.  E.  Cliffe  Lesl’e. 

ON  CO .M PROMISE.  II.  By  the  Editor. 

ALIENATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  COLONIES.  By  Emile  de 
Laveleye. 

WINCKKL.MANN.  By  Karl  Hillebrand. 

MODERN  SPIRITUALISM.  (Conclusion.)  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  FARMERS.  By  Ricbard  Jefferies. 

ON  “FABLES  IN  SONG.”  By  R.  L.  Steveu>.on. 

THE  AFGHAN  SUCCESSION.  By  Evans  Bell. 

FRANCE.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

This  day  (One  Shilling),  No.  174, 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  JUNE.  With 

Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  3IAURIER  and  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

COMSKTS  : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an  Illustration.)  XXV.— 
The  New  Acquaintance  Described.  XXVI.— Scene  on  the  Verge  of 
the  Hay-mead.  XXVII.— lllvlngthe  Bees.  XXVIII.— The H()lIow 


amid  the  Ferns.  XXiX.— Particulars  of  a  Twilight  Walk 
NO  FRITZ.  (Found  among  the  Papers  of  the  late  W.  M.  T 
l.MER’8  TROY,  AND  SCHLiEMANN’S. 


KINO  FRITZ.  (Found  among  the  Papers  ol 
HO.MER’8  TROY,  AND  SCHLiEMANN’S. 
A  BYE-DAY  IN  THE  ALPS. 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 
ENGLISH  LYRICAL  POETRY. 

DREAMS. 

8ENTIME.NTAL  GRIEVANCES. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  (With  an  Illustration.) 


Thackeray.) 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  OfBce  for  AdvertiBeinentB, 
84  FLEET-STREET,  E.O. 


Frcm  tU  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;'  April  29tA,  1872. 

“  TffE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  (impure  the  most  influential  Newspaper' in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  oten  '  leading  Journal'  is  Us 
England." 


I  TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
I  In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  aud  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  In  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  ia  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,'^  November  9<A,  1872. 

•‘For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Snbscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  price  38.  6d. ;  post  free,  Ss.  8d., 

POEMS. 

BY 

ALFRED  CAPEL  SHAW. 

Redruth;  F.  TREGASKIS,  Forb-stbeet. 

MR  NICHOLAS  MICHELL’S  NEW  POEM. 

This  day,  fcap.  8vo,  38.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  HEART’S  GREAT  RULERS. 

Bt  nich6las  michell. 

Author  of  *  Famous  Women  and  Heroes,’  &c. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  and  CO.,  Crown- 
buildings,  188  Fleet-street.  _  _ 

WORKS  BY  JOSEPH  PAYNE, 

Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  to  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  &c. 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Post  8vo,  elegant 

cloth,  price  5b.  ,  . 

“  A  rare  collection  of  literary  gems.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagme  a  more  use¬ 
ful  manual.”— Ncoto/imu. 

STUDIES  in  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Sixth  Edition, 

Revised.  Post  8vo,  elegant  cloth,  Ss. 

“  A  selection  both  extensive  and  varied,  including  many  of  the  cnoicesi 
specimens  of  English  poetry. "—Eclectic  Review. 

SELECT  POETRY  for  CHILDREN.  Eighteenth 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Frontispiece.  18mo,  cloth, 
28. 6d,;  with  gilt  edges,  Ss. 

“  Extensive,  comprehensive,  yet  simple  withal,  we  could  wish  tor  no 
introduction  to  the  study  of  poetry  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  iittie  ont». 
—^hoolmaster. 

Lon(Jon ;  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’  Hall-oourt,  E^. _ 


Chape.  X.-XII. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


late  Major,  &c. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  Henrietta-street,  Corent-garden. 
Just  published.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition  of 

the  old  faith  and  the  NEW.  A  Confesaion.  ^ 

X  DAVID  FRIEDRICH  STRAUSS.  Translated  (with  final  I  reiaw; 
and  an  ori^nal  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Mathilde  Blind.  Va  1th  Fortran. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

London:  ASHER  and  CO.,  13  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 
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13  Great  Maelboeouoh-street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WORKS. 

REMINISCENCES  of  a  SOLDIER.  By  Col. 

W.  K.  STUART.  C.B.  2  vols..  Sis. 

“We  have  here  a  complete  record  of  a  varied  and  distinguished  career 
passed  in  the  famous  Royal  County  Down  Regiment  The  work  is  written 
in  a  racy,  buoyant  style,  and  possesses  an  interest  that  never  flags.  Almost 
every  page  reminds  us  of  Lever  or  Maxwell The /rfsA  Times. 

THROUGH  RUSSIA  :  From  ST  PETERS¬ 
BURG  to  ASTRAKHAN  wd  flia  CRIMEA.  By  Mrs  GUTHRIE. 
2  vols..  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

“  Mrs  Guthrie’s  book  is  interesting  throughout.’’— iVifl  AfoU  Gfaxette. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols..  2l8. 

WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

In  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE 
QUEEN.  1  Tol.,  Sn,  bound. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON,  &  CO.’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

•••  WORK  hy  the  great  Traeetler,  GERHARD  ROHLFS,  Gold 

Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

ADVENTURES  in  MOROCCO,  and  Journeys  through 

the  Oases  of  Draa  and  Tafllet.  By  Dr  GERHARD  ROHLFS. 
Translated  from  the  first  German  Edition,  published  at  Bremen  in 
1873,  at  the  express  request  of  Dr  Rohlfs.  With  an  Introduction  by 
WIN  WOOD  RE  ADK.  Demy  8vo,  Map,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
cloth  extra,  128.  [This  day. 

“  As  an  explorer  of  the  Interior  of  the  vast  African  contineut,  Gerhard 
Rohlfs  stands  next  to  Barth  and  Livingstone.”— Afhemeuni, 

“  His  book  possesses  all  the  pleasantness  of  novelty,  combined  with 
obvious  good  ftdth  and  a  scrupulous  desire  to  represent  facts  as  they  iwc.”— 
Standard. 

”  Dr  Rohlfs  is  a  traveller  and  explorer  whose  adventures  remind  us  o 
Barth  and  Bruce.”- .Hour. 

“A  most  original,  useful,  and  entertaining  work.”— Xtferary  World. 


AFRICA ;  Geographical  Exploration  and  Christian 
Enterorise,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  By  J.  GRUAR 
FORBES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  dd.  [This  day. 


[77i«  day. 


NOTICE.- 


THE  NEW  AND  POFXTLAR  NOVELS.  The  HEART  of  AFRICA :  or,  Three 


Tbe  SECOND  EDITION  of  SCHWEINFDRTH’S 
HEART  OF  AFRICA  is  now  ready. 

RT  of  AFRICA  :  or.  Three  Years’  Travels 


WON  at  LAST.  By  Lady  Chatterton.  3  vols. 

“  As  a  novelist  few  writers  excel  Lady  Chatterton,  and  her  new  work, 

*  Won  at  Last,’  will  add  to  her  literary  reputation.  The  plot  is  good  and 
well  worked  oat,  and  the  manner  of  relating  it  is  so  fresh  and  ori^al  that 
it  fascinates  the  reader.  The  characters  are  drawn  flrom  life,  and  hit  off 
with  much  skill  and  effect.”— Cburt  Journal. 

SYLVIA’S  CHOICE.  By  Georguna  M. 

CRAIK.  2  vols.,  21s. 

FOR  LOVE  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Anther  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ac.  S  vols. 

“  ‘  For  Love  and  Life  ’  Is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  It  will  be  read  with  d^ight.”— t/oftn  BuU. 

CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

Captain  W.  E.  MONTAGUE.  3  vols. 

“  This  is  a  bright,  original  novel,  in  which  military  life  and  artist  life  are 
depicted  side  by  side,  and  each  of  them  with  equal  force  and  truth  to 
nature.”— .Afonriitp  Post. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 

“  A  thoroughly  entertaining  and  healthy  romance.”— Poet. 

ROUGH  HEWN.  By  Mrs  Day,  Author  of 

*  From  Birth  to  Bridal,’  fte  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 

“  The  Oldest  and  the  Youngest  qf  the  Mo^octnee.”— Times. 

The  Last  Poet ;  a  Vision, 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  will  occupy  four  pages  of  the  Gentleman's 
Mageuine  for  June,  being  the  second  of  a  set  of  twrive  important  poems  by 
this  author,  to  appear  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Magazine. 


and  Adventures  in  the  Unexplored  Regions  of  the  Centre  of  Africa. 
By  Dr  GEORGE  8CHWE1NFURTH.  Translated  by  ELLEN  E. 
PRKWER.  2  vols.,  8vo,  upwards  of  600  pages  each,  with  130  Wood- 


PRKWER.  2  vols.,  8vo,  upwards  of  600  pages  each,  with  130  Wood- 
cats  from  Drawings  made  by  the  Author,  and  2  Mapa  428. 

[Second  Edition  now  ready. 

N.B. — The  text  is  Translated  from  the  Author’s  Unpublished  Manusoripf. 
A  Pamphlet  containing  the  Principal  Reviews  will  be  forwarded  gra¬ 
tuitously  on  application. 

The  Athenmim  announces  that  the  Founder’s  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  has  this  year  been  awarded  to  Dr  Scbweinfurtb 
for  nis  explorations  in  Central  Africa.  ' 


Olympia, 


By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON,  Author  of  ‘  Earl’s  Dene,’  ’Pearl  and  Emerald,’ 
*  Zelda’s  Fortune,’  Ac.,  was  commenced  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  tbe  year. 

“  Mr  Francillon's  *  Olympia  ’  promises  to  be  one  of  his  happiest  creations.” 
—Illustrated  London  News. 

Men  and  Manner  in  Parlianienta 

“The  Independent  Member.”  No.  III.  of  a  series  of  sketches  by  “THE 
MEMBER  FOR  THE  CHILTERN  HUNDREDS"  wUl  appear  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  J  une. 

“  The  Sketches  of  *  Men  and  Manner  in  Parliament  ’  are  the  best  things 
of  the  kind  appearing  in  tbe  magazines ;  and  those  who  want  to  get  a 
compact  and  lucid  estimate  of  tbe  leading  politidans  of  the  day  should  not 
miss  the  articles  iu  question.”- Ae/idaf  hurcury. 

A  Rambling  Story, 

By  Mrs  MARY  COWDEN  CLARKE,  Author  of  ’The  Iron  Cousin,’  ‘The 
Girlhood  of  Shakespeare’s  Heroines,’  ‘The  Complete  Concordance  to 
Shakespeare,*  Ac.,  will  be  commenced  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
June  and  extend  through  five  or  six  numbers. 

Tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  will  also  contain  :— 
ENGLAND’S  PEACE  MANIEUVRES.  By  A  Field  Officer.  Second 
and  concluding  Part. 

WATERSIDE  SKETCHES.  III.  Tbe  Thames.  By  Red  Spinner. 

THE  FRENCH  STAGE  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Evelyn  Jerrold. 

AN  EMIGRATION  SKETCH.  By  Ki  Spurway. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

(Senlltmim’s  ^agajine 

Has  appeared  with  unvaried  punctuality  every  month  for  One 
Hundred  and  Forty  Years. 

Monthly,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  2d.  Annual  subscription  paid  in  advance. 


Loudon ;  GRANT  and 


free  by  post,  138. 


e  oy  pot 
CO.,  72 


to  78  Tummill-strect,  E.C. 


Price  6d.,  by  post  7d., 


A  USTRALASIANSK ETCHER,  No.  13,  just  arrived  from 

Melbourne,  contains  besides  other  Engravings,  Portraits  of  Bishop 
^ci'ry  and  Rev.  P.  S.  Menzies.  Landing  of  the  flrst  Mails  at  Gleuelg,  New 
Graving  Dock  at  Melbourne,  Besieged  by  Blacks,  Examination  of  Wool 


NOTICE.— The  SECOND  EDITION  of  STANLEY’S  COOMASSIE 
and  MAGDALA  is  now  ready. 

COOMASSIE  and  MAQDAIA.  A  Story  of  the 

Two  British  Campaigns  in  Africa.  Second  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  with 
Maps  and  Illustrations,  16s.  [Ready  this  day. 

For  long  Review  s,  see  the  Times,  April  25 ;  Standard,  April  23 ;  Daily 
News,  April  23;  Daily  Telegraph,  April  23;  Pall  Mail  Gazette,  April  30; 
Saturday  Revieto,  May  2;  Echo,  May  6  ;  Globe,  May  6 ;  John  Bull,  May  0 ; 
Graphic,  May  23,  &c. 


In  the  press,  to  be  published  immediately. 

NEW  POEM  BY  THE  HON.  RODEN  NOEL. 

LIVINGSTONE  in  AFRICA:  a  Poem.  By  the 

Hon.  RODEN  NOEL,  Author  of '  Beatrice,’  kc.  Post  Svo,  limp 
cloth  extra,  price  2s.  6d.  [/n  the  press. 

The~C^TN^~^OLLECTOR*S  POCKET^  COM^ 

PANION.  By  Mrs  BURY  PALLISER.  With  upwards  of  1,000 
Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms,  Small  post  Svo,  limp 
cloth,  6s.  [  This  day. 

“  I  know  it  by  that  mark.”— /Vr/c/c«,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

*•*  A  Portable  Book  of  Marks  and  Monograms  is  a  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  extensive  Ceramic  Works  of  the  present  day. 

In  this  little  volume,  care  has  been  taken  not  to  assign  a  localitv  to  Marks 
except  upon  unquestionable  authority.  It  is  better  to  raise  doubt  than  to 
sow  error.  The  one  time  and  research  may  dispel ;  the  other  it  is  Impos¬ 
sible  to  eradicate  when  once  allowed  to  take  root. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

UNDER  SEAL  of  CONFESSION.  By  Averil 

BEAUMONT,  Author  of  *  Thornicroft’s  Model.”  3  vow.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  318.  6d.  [Beady  this  day. 


“  B,”  an  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  E.  Dyne  Fenton, 

Author  of  *  Sorties  from  ’*  Gib  ”  in  quest  of  Sensation  and  Sentiment,* 
‘  Eve’s  Daughters,’  &c.  3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  3l8.  6d.  [Abir  ready. 

“  Some  relish  from  the  saltness  of  time.” 

Shakespeare,  King  Henry  IV. 

“  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  novel. . .  .singularfy  entertaiuiug,  and  even 
brilliant.”—  Graphic. 


ARGUS  FAIRBAIRN.  By  Henry  Jackson,  Author  of 

’  Hearth  Ghosts,’  &c.  3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth.  Sis.  Cd.  [This  day. 

“  One  of  the  best  novels  we  have  seen  for  some  time.”  -  Saturday  Bei^w. 

~NOTlGE.-^BEBTHOr^^ 

Novel,  WALDFBIED,  3  ads.,  will  be  ready  at  all  Libraries  early  Next 
Week. 


LOW’S  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

Six  Shillings  each. 

MRS  OLIPHANT’S  LAST  WORK.— Cheap  Edition. 
INNOCENT :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Life.  By  Mrs  Oli¬ 
phant.  Eight  Full-Page  Illustrations.  Small  post  Svo,  clotb 
extra,  68.  ^  [Now  ready. 

WORK :  a  Story  of  Experience.  By  Louisa  M. 

ALCOTT.  New  Edition,  small  post  Svo,  clotb,  Cs.  Illustrations. 

MISTRESS  JUDITH :  a  Cambridgeshire  Story.  By 

C.  C.  FRASKR-TYTLER,  Author  of  ’  Jasmine  Leigh.’  A  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  In  1  voL,  small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[  This  day. 

“  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  a  story  more  perfect  of  its  kind 
than  ‘  Mistress  Judith.’  "—Athenm^. _ _ _ _ 

BACKW^ARD"  GLANCES.  Edited  by  the  Author  of 

'  Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.’  Small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

[This  day. 

The  NARRATIVE  of  EDWARD  CREWE  :  Personal 

Adventures  and  Experiences  in  New  Zealand.  Small  post  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  58. 

London :  SAMPSON  LOW.  MARSTON,  LOW,  and  6EARLE.  Crown- 
buildings,  188  Fleet  street. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  MAY  30,  1874 


#  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock, 

LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 
At  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

/CUTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most 

varied  assortment  of  TABLE  Clirr  vpv 


HEDSTEADS.— The  best  Show  of 
IKON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdom.— A  very  lar^i^e  assortment  of  every 
description  of  Iron,  Brass,  and  Composite  Iron 
nnd  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children’s  Cots,  &c ,  is  on 
View  In  the  spacious  Show-rooms.  Upwards  of 
150  different  Patterns  always  fixed  for  inspection. 
Those  are,  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaranteed 
quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Strong  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  0  in  wide,  Hs  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  &c.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  G  in  wide.  15b  6d  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  IBs  6d  to  £15  15s. 
Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
258  to  £35.  Patent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military 
Bedsteads.  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattress,  75s  complete. 

.  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed - 


X  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLI  AM 
8.  BU  ETON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
Messrs  Kikington  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no 
possible  test  can  it  be  distingaished  from  real  silver. 

A  small,  useful  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
far  finish  and  durability,  as  follows _ 


Carvers 
per  Pair. 


Patterns. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons  . 

12  Dessert  forks  . 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 
2  Sauce  Indies . 

1  Qravy  spoon . 

2  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 
1  Mustard  Spoon, gt.bl. 
1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 
1  Pair  of  fish  carvers... 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

1  Soup  ladle . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 


handles 


T^ITCHEN  REQUISITES,  arranged 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 

«  ‘  I  2  (  3  I  4  ‘ 

tri*  1,  T’*  ^  ^  r  *2  *•  *  *»•  d. 

Kitchen  Lten- 

. .  75  11  2  27  11  511  14  4  4  12  6 

Brushes  and 

Turnery . |25  0  1  17  16  10  8  19  11  3  19  9 

Total  per  set  100 11  3  45  8  3  20  14  3  Tm 

pAPIER  MACH^:  and  IRON  TEA- 

JL  TRAYS.— An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 

and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty :— Oval  Papier 
Mache  Trays,  per  Set  of  Three,  from  26s.  to  10 
guineas ;  Ditto  Iron  ditto,  from  10s.  to  4  guineas. 
Waiters.  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

^EA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

X  ONLY . — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 
Sale  from  348.  to  £6  ISs. 

T^ISH-COVERS  and  HOT-WATER 

X/  DISHES,  in  even'  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  I'atterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  16e  9d 


Patent  Elongating _ _ 

stead.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  6  in  wide,  price 
67s  6d  ;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  4s.  This  will 
also  form  a  useful  Couch. 

Bedding  manufactured  on 

the  premises,  and  guaranteed  by  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON.  I  3  It.  |4ft.6in.|  6  ft. 

Wide: - -  - 


For  Bedsteads. 

£  s.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Re.«'t  strsw  Palliasses . 12  .j  .  16  .  .  18  . 

Best  French  alva  mattrsses  .  12  6,  .  17  6  .  18  6 

Coloured  wool  ditto .  17  6.  1  6  .  1  9  . 

Best  brown  wool  ditto .  1  3  .  1  13  0  I  17  . 

Good  white  wool  ditto .  Ill  0.  2  6  62  12  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  2  10  .|  3  13  .4  1  . 

Superior  horsehair  ditto...  2  2  6  3  3  .  3  9  . 

Kxtra  super  ditto .  3  1  .  4  12  .  5  4  . 

German  spring .  2  10  .38  .  3  14  . 

Super  ditto,  hair  stuffing  3  5  .  4  7  6  4  15  . 

French  msttress  for  use 

over  spring .  1  15  *  .  2  11  .  2  17  . 

Extra  super  ditto .  2  8  6,  3  12  6  4  .  . 

Beds,  poultry, at  Is.  per  Ib.  1  11  .  2  7  •  *— 

Beat  grev  goosa,  at  2s.  6d. 

per  lb' .  3  12  6  6  10  .  6  6  . 

Best  white  do.,  at  3s.  6d  I 

per  lb .  4  15  .17  3  .  8  2  . 

Feather  Pillows,  -38.  Gd.  to  14s. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68.  to  298.  6d. ;  Down  Pillows,  from  lls.  6d.  to 
188.  Blankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 

Good  cabinet  furniture.— 

In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock, 

BED  ROOM  FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS....wide  3ft  SR  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1.5s  6d  208  Od  248  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  28s  6d  32a  Od  36s  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  26s  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do.  Square  Marble- 

tops. .  63s  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  .3ft  3ft  6ln  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  288  Od  37s  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  678  Od  728  6d  95b  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  738  Gd  95s  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  Gin  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  17s  Od  218  6d  25e  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  25s  Cd  29s  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Draw'ers  458  Od  478  6d  558  Od 
WARDROBES,  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space ...  wide  4ft  4ft  Gin  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  1158  Od  1278  6d 

Best  Polished  l*ine  .  1758  Od  1908  Od  200s  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  2308  Od  2558  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in 
proportion. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 
Mahogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather, stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  .  308  0^1  .3.58  Od  42s  Od 

Mahogany  Coaches .  105s  Od  1458  Od  2108  Od 

Mahogany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  1558  Od  lOOs  Od 

Mahogany SldclK>ard.| 

With  plate-glass  backs  £10  58  £15  158  £23  08 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 
horsehair  .  37b  6d  568  058  to  ISOs 

Drawing-room  furniture. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs.  Centre  Tables,  Work  Tables, 
Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables.  Chefioniers 
and  Cabinets.  Davenports  and  Whatnots.  Music 
Cabinets  and  Stools.  The  above  in  Walnut,  Black 
and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods.  Gilt  Console 


Total . 18  19  3ill  19  0|13  0  6 

Any  Article  to  be  h.id  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  numl^r  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks... £1  38  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  „  ...  17s  „ 

Tea  „  .  128 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3  158- to  £25. 

Dish  covers,  Electro  Silver,  from 

£9  the  Set  of  Four  to  £24. 

/CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 

V..-'  from  £7  lOs.  to  £18  18i.  the  Set  of  Four; 
Warmers,  £7  28.  6d.  to  £15  158. 

Biscuit  boxes,  from  i4s.  to 

£5  I  Os. 

Cruet  and  liquor  frames. 

Electro  Silver,  &c.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  Dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  rephiting  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 

Gas  Furnace  Baths,  from  £6  15b.  t*  £22  lOs. 
Portable  Showers.Ss.Cd.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  258.  to  40s.  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  158.  to  388.  Sponging,  78.  .3d.  to  388. 


Lamps  of  all  sorts  and 

I’ATTERNS. — The  collection  of  French 
Moderuteur  Lamps  defies  con^etition.  The  prices 
(complete  with  Cliimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  8s. 
to  £9.  Each  Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to 
ensure  their  proper  action  WILLIAM  S.  BUR¬ 
TON  supplies  Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale 
Price.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size,  38.  each; 
Chimneys,  Od  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d.  per  dozen. 
Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are  on  Show  in 
great  variety. 

Clocks,  candelabra, 

BRONZES. — Each  article  is  of  guaranteed 
quality.  Clocks,  from  7b.  fid.  to  £45.  Candelabra, 
per  pair,  from  138.  Gd.  to  £10  lOs.  Bronzes,  from 
48.  Gd.  to  £10  16s. 

Fenders,  stoves,  kitchen 

RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY 
PIECES.— Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  Black  Register  Stoves,  from  98.  to 
£15  18s. ;  Bright  ditto,  ormolu  ornaments,  £3  128. 
to  £:)6 :  Bronzed  Fenders.  Ss.  Od.  to  £10  28. ;  Steel 
and  Ormolu  Fenders.  £2  lOs.tu  £20  158. ;  Chimney 
Pieces,  £1  lOs.  to  £56;  Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) 
4b.  6d.  to  £Q  10s. 

Gaseliers  in  glass  or  metal, 

— All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices, 
Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms,  from  128.  to  £22. 
Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 
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